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say that Schleiermacher had a profound quasi-mystical conscious- 
ness of the One as underlying and expressing itself in the Many, 
and that this was the foundation of his philosophy. The difficulties 
arose when he tried to give theoretical expression to this conscious- 
ness. But, to do him justice, he readily admitted that no adequate 
theoretical account was possible. God is the object of ‘feeling’ and 
faith rather than of knowledge. Religion is neither metaphysics 
nor morals. And theology is symbolical. Schleiermacher had 
indeed obvious affinities with the great idealists, but he was 
certainly not a rationalist. Religion was for him the basic element 
in man’s spiritual life; and religion, he insisted, is grounded on the 
immediate intuitive feeling of dependence. This feeling of absolute 
dependence was for him the food, as it were, of philosophical 
reflection. And this is not, of course, a view which can be summarily 
dismissed as the amiable prejudice of a man who attributed to the 
pious feelings of the heart a cosmic significance which the reflective 
reason denies them. For it is at any rate arguable that speculative 
metaphysics is, in part at least, a reflective explicitation of a 
preliminary apprehension of the dependence of the Many on the 
One, an apprehension which for want of a better word can be 
described as intuitive. 


CHAPTER IX 
HEGEL (1) 


Life and writings—Early theological writings—Hegel’s relations 
to Fichte and Schelling—The life of the Absolute and the nature 
of philosophy—The phenomenology of consciousness. 


I. GEORG WILHELM FRIEDRICH HEGEL, greatest of German 
idealists and one of the most outstanding of western philosophers, 
was born at Stuttgart on August 27th, 1770.1 His father was a 
civil servant. In his school years at Stuttgart the future philosopher 
did not distinguish himself in any particular way, but it was at this 
period that he first felt the attraction of the Greek genius, being 
especially impressed by the plays of Sophocles, above all by the 
Antigone. 

In 1788 Hegel enrolled as a student in the Protestant theological 
foundation of the University of Tiibingen where he formed 
relations of friendship with Schelling and Hélderlin. The friends 
studied Rousseau together and shared a common enthusiasm for 
the ideals of the French Revolution. But, as at school, Hegel gave 
no impression of exceptional ability. And when he left the university 
in 1793, his certificate mentioned his good character, his fair 
knowledge of theology and philology and his inadequate grasp of 
philosophy. Hegel’s mind was not precocious like Schelling’s: it 
needed more time to mature. There is, however, another side to the 
picture. He had already begun to turn his attention to the relation 
between philosophy and theology, but he did not show his jottings 
or notes to his professors, who do not appear to have been remark- 
able in any way and in whom he doubtless did not feel much 
confidence. 

After leaving the university Hegel gained his livelihood as a 
family tutor, first at Berne in Switzerland (1793-6) and then at 
Frankfurt (1797-1800). Though outwardly uneventful these years 
constituted an important period in his philosophical development. 
The essays which he wrote at the time were published for the first 
time in 1907 by Hermann Nohl under the title Hegel’s Early 
Theological Writings (Hegels theologische Jugendschriften), and 


_| This was the year of Kant's inaugural dissertation. It was also the year of 
birth of Hélderlin in Germany and of Bentham and Wordsworth in England. 
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something will be said about their content in the next section. 
True, if we possessed only these essays we should not have any 
idea of the philosophical system which he subsequently developed, 
and there would be no good reason for devoting space to him in a 
history of philosophy. In this sense the essays are of minor 
importance. But when we look back on Hegel’s early writings in 
the light of our knowledge of his developed system, we can discern 
a certain continuity in his problematics and understand better how 
he arrived at his system and what was his leading idea. As we have 
seen, the early writings have been described as ‘theological’. And 
though it is true that Hegel became a philosopher rather than a 
theologian, his philosophy was always theology in the sense that 
its subject-matter was, as he himself insisted, the same as the 
subject-matter of theology, namely the Absolute or, in religious 
language, God and the relation of the finite to the infinite. 

In 1801 Hegel obtained a post in the University of Jena, and his 
first published work, on the Difference between the Philosophical 
Systems of Fichte and Schelling (Differenz des Fichteschen und 
Schellingschen Systems) appeared in the same year. This work gave 
the impression that he was to all intents and purposes a disciple of 
Schelling. And the impression was strengthened by his collaboration 
with Schelling in editing the Critical Journai of Philosophy (1802-3). 
But Hegel’s lectures at Jena, which were not published before the 
present century, show that he was already working out an 
independent position of his own. And his divergence from Schelling 
was made clear to the public in his first great work, The Phenomeno- 
logy of Spirit (Die Phdnomenologie des Geistes), which appeared in 
1807. Further reference to this remarkable book will be made in 
the fifth section of this chapter. 

After the Battle of Jena, which brought the life of the university 
to a close, Hegel found himself practically destitute; and from 
1807 to 1808 he edited a newspaper at Bamberg. He was appointed 
rector of the Gymnasium at Nuremberg, a post which he held until 
1816. (In 1811 he married.) As rector of the Gymnasium Hegel 
promoted classical studies, though not, we are told, to the detriment 
of study of the students’ mother tongue. He also gave instruction 
to his pupils in the rudiments of philosophy, though more, it 
appears, out of deference to the wish of his patron Niethammer 
than from any personal enthusiasm for the policy of introducing 
philosophy into the school curriculum. And one imagines that most 
of the pupils must have experienced great difficulty in under- 
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standing Hegel’s meaning. At the same time the philosopher 
pursued his own studies and reflections, and it was during his 
sojourn at Nuremberg that he produced one of his main works, the 
Science of Logic (Wissenschaft der Logik, 1812-16). 

In the year in which the second and final volume of this work 
appeared Hegel received three invitations to accept a chair of 
philosophy, from Erlangen, Heidelberg and Berlin. He accepted 
the one from Heidelberg. His influence on the general body of the 
students does not seem to have been very great, but his reputation 
as a philosopher was steadily rising. And it was enhanced by the 
publication in 1817 of the Encyclopaedia of the Philosophical 
Sciences in Outline (Enzyklopddie der philosophtschen Wissen- 
schaften im Grundriss) in which he gave a conspectus of his 
system according to its three main divisions, logic, philosophy of 
Nature and philosophy of Spirit. We may also note that it was at 
Heidelberg that Hegel first lectured on aesthetics. 

In 1818 Hegel accepted a renewed invitation to Berlin, and he 
occupied the chair of philosophy in the university until his death 
from cholera on November 14th, 1831. During this period he 
attained an unrivalled position in the philosophical world not only 
of Berlin but also of Germany as a whole. To some extent he was 
looked on as a kind of official philosopher. But his influence as a 
teacher was certainly not due to his connections with the govern- 
ment. Nor was it due to any outstanding gift of eloquence. As an 
orator he was inferior to Schelling. His influence was due rather to 
his evident and uncompromising devotion to pure thought, coupled 
with his remarkable ability for comprising a vast field within the 
scope and sweep of his dialectic. And his disciples felt that under 
his tuition the inner nature and process of reality, including the 
history of man, his political life and spiritual achievements, were 
being revealed to their understanding. 

During his tenure of the chair of philosophy at Berlin Hegel 
published comparatively little. His Outlines of the Philosophy of 
Right (Grundlinien der Philosophie des Rechts) appeared in 1821, 
and new editions of the Encyclopaedia were published in 1827 and 
1830. At the time of his death Hegel was revising The Phenomeno- 
logy of Spirit. But he was, of course, lecturing during the whole of 
this period. And the texts of his courses, partly based on the 
collated notes of students, were published posthumously. In their 
English translations the lectures on the philosophy of art comprise 
four volumes, those on the philosophy of religion and on the 
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history of philosophy three volumes each, and those on the 
philosophy of history one volume. 

In Hdlderlin’s opinion Hegel was a man of calm prosaic under- 
standing. In ordinary life at least he never gave the impression of 
exuberant genius. Painstaking, methodical, conscientious, sociable, 
he was from one point of view very much the honest bourgeots 
university professor, the worthy son of a good civil servant. At the 
same time he was inspired by a profound vision of the movement 
and significance of cosmic and human history, to the expression of 
which he gave his life. This is not to say that he was what is usually 
meant by a visionary. Appeals to mystical intuitions and to feelings 
were abhorrent to him, so far as philosophy at any rate was con- 
cerned. He was a firm believer in the unity of form and content. 
The content, truth, exists for philosophy, he was convinced, only 
in its systematic conceptual form. The real is the rational and the 
rational the real; and reality can be apprehended only in its 
rational reconstruction. But though Hegel had little use for 
philosophies which took short-cuts, as it were, by appealing to 
mystical insights or for philosophies which, in his opinion, aimed 
at edification rather than at systematic understanding, the fact 
remains that he presented mankind with one of the most grandiose 
and impressive pictures of the Universe which are to be met with 
in the history of philosophy. And in this sense he was a great 
visionary. 

2. We have seen that Hegel was attracted by the Greek genius 
while he was still at school. And at the university this attraction 
exercised a marked influence on his attitude towards the Christian 
religion. The theology which he heard from his professors at 
Tiibingen was for the most part Christianity adapted to the ideas 
of the Enlightenment, that is to say, rationalistic theism with a 
certain infusion of or tincture of Biblical supernaturalism. But 
this religion of the understanding, as Hegel described it, seemed to 
him to be not only arid and barren but also divorced from the 
spirit and needs of his generation. And he contrasted it unfavour- 
ably with Greek religion which was rooted in the spirit of the 
Greek people and formed an integral part of their culture. 
Christianity is, he thought, a book-religion, and the book in 
question, namely the Bible, is the product of an alien race and out 
of harmony with the Germanic soul. Hegel was not, of course, 
proposing a literal substitute of Greek religion for Christianity. 
His point was that Greek religion was a Volksreligion, a religion 
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intimately related to the spirit and genius of the people and 
forming an element of this people’s culture, whereas Christianity, 
at least as presented to him by his professors, was something 
imposed from without. Moreover, Christianity was, he thought, 
hostile to human happiness and liberty and indifferent to beauty. 

This expression of Hegel’s early enthusiasm for the Greek genius 
and culture was soon modified by his study of Kant. While not 
abandoning his admiration for the Greek spirit, he came to regard 
it as lacking in moral profundity. In his opinion this element of 
moral profundity and earnestness had been supplied by Kant who 
had at the same time expounded an ethical religion which was free 
from the burdens of dogma and Bible-worship. Obviously, Hegel 
did not mean to imply that mankind had to wait till the time of 
Kant for the appearance of moral profundity. On the contrary, he 
attributed a Kantian-like emphasis on morality to the Founder of 
Christianity. And in his Life of Jesus (Das Leben Jesu, 1795), 
which was written while he was a family tutor at Berne, he 
depicted Christ as being exclusively a moral teacher and almost as 
an expounder of the Kantian ethics. True, Christ insisted on his 
personal mission; but according to Hegel he was forced to do so 
simply because the Jews were accustomed to think of all religions 
and moral insights as revealed, as coming from a divine source. 
Hence to persuade the Jews to listen to him at all Christ had to 
represent himself as the legate or messenger of God. But it was not 
really his intention either to make himself the unique mediator 
between God and man or to impose revealed dogmas. 

How, then, did Christianity become transformed into an 
authoritarian, ecclesiastical and dogmatic system? Hegel con- 
sidered this question in The Positivity of the Christian Religion (Die 
Positivitat der christlichen Religion), the first two parts of which 
were composed in 1795-—6 and the third somewhat later, in 1798-9. 
As one would expect, the transformation of Christianity is 
attributed in large part to the apostles and other disciples of 
Christ. And the result of the transformation is depicted as the 
alienation of man from his true self. Through the imposition of 
dogmas liberty of thought was lost, and through the idea of a moral 
law imposed from without moral liberty perished. Further, man 
was regarded as alienated from God. He could be reconciled only 
by faith and, in Catholicism at least, by the sacraments of the 
Church. 

During his Frankfurt period, however, Hegel’s attitude towards 
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Christianity underwent a certain change, which found expression 
in The Spirit of Christianity and Its Fate (Der Geist des Christentums 
und sein Schicksal, 1800). In this essay Judaism with its legalistic 
morality becomes the villain of the piece. For the Jew God was the 
master and man the slave who had to carry out his master’s will. 
For Christ God is love, living in man; and the alienation of man 
from God, as of man from man, is overcome by the union and life 
of love. Kant’s insistence on law and duty and the emphasis which 
he lays on the overcoming of passion and impulse seem now to 
Hegel to express an inadequate notion of morality and to smack 
in their own way of the master-slave relationship which was 
characteristic of the Jewish outlook. Christ, however, rises above 
both Jewish legalism and Kantian moralism. He recognizes, of 
course, the moral struggle, but his ideal is that morality should 
cease to be a matter of obedience to law and should become the 
spontaneous expression of a life which is itself a participation in the 
infinite divine life. Christ does not abrogate morality in regard to 
its content, but he strips it of its legal form, substituting the motive 
of love for that of obedience to law. 

It will be noted that Hegel’s attention is already directed to the 
themes of alienation and to the recovery of a lost unity. At the 
time when he was contrasting Christianity with Greek religion to 
the detriment of the former he was already dissatisfied with any 
view of the divine reality as a remote and purely transcendent 
being. In the poem entitled Eleusts which he wrote at the end of 
his sojourn at Berne and which he dedicated to Holderlin he 
expressed his feeling for the infinite Totality. And at Frankfurt he 
represented Christ as preaching the overcoming of the gulf between 
man and God, the infinite and the finite, by the life of love. The 
Absolute is infinite life, and love is the consciousness of the unity 
of this life, of unity with the infinite life itself and of unity with 
other men through this life. 

In 1800, while still at Frankfurt, Hegel wrote some notes to 
which Hermann Nohl gave the title Fragment of a System (System- 
fragment). For on the strength of an allusion in a letter from Hegel 
to Schelling, Nohl and Dilthey thought that the extant notes 
represented the sketch of a completed system. This conclusion 
seems to be based on somewhat insufficient evidence, at least if 
the word ‘system’ is understood in terms of Hegel’s developed 
philosophy. At the same time the notes are of considerable interest, 
and deserve some mention. 
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Hegel is grappling with the problem of overcoming oppositions 
or antitheses, above all the opposition between the finite and the 
infinite. If we put ourselves in the position of spectators, the 
movement of life appears to us an infinite organized multiplicity of 
finite individuals, that is, as Nature. Indeed, Nature can well be 
described as life posited for reflection or understanding. But the 
individual things, the organization of which is Nature, are 
transitory and perishing. Thought, therefore, which is itself a form 
of life, thinks the unity between things as an infinite, creative life 
which is free from the mortality which affects finite individuals, 
And this creative life, which is conceived as bearing the manifold 
within itself and not as a mere conceptual abstraction, is called 
God. It must also be defined as Spirit (Geist). For it is neither an 
external link between finite things nor the purely abstract concept 
of life, an abstract universal. Infinite life unites all finite things 
from within, as it were, but without annihilating them. It is the 
living unity of the manifold. 

Hegel thus introduces a term, namely Spirit, which is of great 
importance in his developed philosophy. But the question arises 
whether we are able by conceptual thought so to unify the infinite 
and the finite that neither term is dissolved in the other while at 
the same time they are truly united. And in the so-called F ragment 
of a System Hegel maintains that it is not possible. That is to say, 
in denying the gulf between finite and infinite conceptual thought 
inevitably tends to merge them without distinction -or to reduce 
the one to the other, while if it affirms their unity it inevitably 
tends to deny their distinction. We can see the necessity for a 
synthesis in which unity does not exclude distinction, but we cannot 
Teally think it. The unification of the Many within the One without 
the former’s dissolution can be achieved only by living it, that is, 
by man’s self-elevation from finite to infinite life. And this living 
process is religion. 

It follows from this that philosophy stops short of religion, and 
that in this sense it is subordinate to religion. Philosophy shows us 
what is demanded if the opposition between finite and infinite is to 
be overcome, but it cannot itself fulfil this demand. For its fulfil- 
ment we have to turn to religion, that is, to the Christian Teligion. 
The Jews objectified God as a being set over above and outside the 
finite. And this is the wrong idea of the infinite, a ‘bad’ infinity. 
Christ, however, discovered the infinite life within himself as 
source of his thought and action. And this is the right idea of the 
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infinite, namely as immanent in the finite and as comprising the 
finite within itself. But this synthesis can only be lived as Christ 
lived it: it is the life of love. The organ of mediation between 
finite and infinite is love, not reflection. True, there is a passage 
where Hegel foreshadows his later dialectical method, but he 
asserts at the same time that the complete synthesis transcends 
reflection. 

Yet if it is presupposed that philosophy demands the over- 
coming of the oppositions which it posits, it is only to be expected 
that philosophy will itself try to fulfil this demand. And even if we 
say that the life of love, the religious life, fulfils the demand, 
philosophy will attempt to understand what religion does and how 
it does it. It is thus not surprising if Hegel soon tries to accomplish 
by reflection what he had previously declared to be impossible. 
And what he requires for the fulfilment of this task is a new form 
of logic, a logic which is able to follow the movement of life and 
does not leave opposed concepts in irremediable opposition. The 
adoption of this new logic signifies the transition from Hegel the 
theologian to. Hegel the philosopher or, better, from the view that 
religion is supreme and that philosophy stops short of it to the view 
that speculative philosophy is the supreme truth. But the problem 
remains the same, namely the relation of the finite to the infinite. 
And so does the idea of the infinite as Spirit. 

3. Some six months after his arrival at Jena Hegel published his 
work on the Difference between the Philosophical Systems of Fichte 
and Schelling (1801). Its immediate aim was twofold; first to show 
that these systems really were different and not, as some people 
supposed, the same, and secondly to show that the system of 
Schelling represented an advance on that of Fichte. But Hegel’s 
discussion of these topics naturally leads him into general reflections 
on the nature and purpose of philosophy. 

The fundamental purpose of philosophy, Hegel maintains, is 
that of overcoming oppositions and divisions. ‘Division [Etz- 
weiung] is the source of the need of philosophy.’' In the world of 
experience the mind finds differences, oppositions, apparent 
contradictions, and it seeks to construct a unified whole, to over- 
come the splintered harmony, as Hegel puts it. True, division and 
opposition present themselves to the mind in different forms in 
different cultural epochs. And this helps to explain the peculiar 


1 W,1, p. 44. Unless otherwise stated, references to Hegel’s writings will be given 
according to volume and page of the jubilee edition of his Works by Hermann 
Glockner (26 vols., Stuttgart, 1928). 
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characteristics of different systems. At one time the mind is 
confronted, for instance, with the problem of the division and 
opposition between soul and body, while at another time the same 
sort of problem presents itself as that of the relation between 
subject and object, intelligence and Nature. But in whatever 
particular way or ways the problem may present itself, the 
fundamental interest of reason (Vernunft) is the same, namely to 
attain a unified synthesis. 

This means in effect that ‘the Absolute is to be constructed for 
consciousness; such is the task of philosophy’.! For the synthesis 
must in the long run involve reality as a whole. And it must 
overcome the basic opposition between the finite and the infinite, 
not by denying all reality to the finite, not by reducing the 
infinite to the multiplicity of finite particulars as such, but by 
integrating, as it were, the finite into the infinite. 

But a difficulty at once arises. If the life of the Absolute is to be 


-constructed by philosophy, the instrument will be reflection. Left 


to itself, however, reflection tends to function as understanding 
(Verstand) and thus to posit and perpetuate oppositions. It must 
therefore be united with transcendental intuition which discovers 
the interpenetration of the ideal and the real, idea and being, 
subject and object. Reflection is then raised to the level of reason 
(Vernunft), and we have a speculative knowledge which ‘must be 
conceived as identity of reflection and intuition’.* Hegel is 
evidently writing under the influence of Schelling’s ideas. 

Now, in the Kantian system, as Hegel sees it, we are repeatedly 
confronted with unreconciled dualisms or oppositions, between 
phenomena and noumena, sensibility and understanding, and so 
on. Hegel shows therefore a lively sympathy with Fichte’s attempt 
to remedy this state of affairs. He entirely agrees, for instance, 
with Fichte’s elimination of the unknowable thing-in-itself, and 
regards his system as an important essay in genuine philosophizing. 
‘The absolute principle, the one real foundation and firm stand- 
point of philosophy is, in the philosophy of Fichte as in that of 
Schelling, intellectual intuition or, in the language of reflection, 
the identity of subject and object. In science this intuition becomes 
the object of reflection, and philosophical reflection is thus itself 
transcendental intuition which makes itself its own object and is 
one with it. Hence it is speculation. Fichte’s philosophy, therefore, 
is a genuine product of speculation.’$ 


1 W, I, p. 50. 'W, 1, p. 69. 3 W, 1, pp. 143-4. 
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But though Fichte sees that the presupposition of speculative 
philosophy is an ultimate unity and starts with the principle of 
identity, ‘the principle of identity is not the principle of the 
system: directly the construction of the system begins, identity 
disappears’.1 In the theoretical deduction of consciousness it is 
only the idea of the objective world which is deduced, not the world 
itself. We are left simply with subjectivity. In the practical 
deduction we are indeed presented with a real world, but Nature is 
posited only as the opposite of the ego. In other words, we are left 
with an unresolved dualism. 

With Schelling, however, the situation is very different. For 
‘the principle of identity is the absolute principle of the whole 
system of Schelling. Philosophy and system coincide: identity is 
not lost in the parts, and much less in the result.’? That is to say, 
Schelling starts with the idea of the Absolute as the identity of 
subjectivity and objectivity, and it persists as the guiding-idea of 
the parts of the system. In the philosophy of Nature Schelling 
shows that Nature is not simply the opposite of the ideal but that, 
though real, it is also ideal through and through: it is visible Spirit. 
In the system of transcendental idealism he shows how subjectivity 
objectifies itself, how the ideal is also the real. The principle of 
identity is thus maintained throughout the whole system. 

In his works on the systems of Fichte and Schelling there are 
indeed signs of Hegel’s divergence from Schelling. For instance, it 
is clear that intellectual intuition does not mean for him a mystical 
intuition of a dark and impenetrable abyss, the vanishing-point 
of all differences, but rather reason’s insight into antitheses as 
moments in the one all-comprehensive life of the Absolute. But as 
the work is designed to illustrate the superiority of Schelling’s 
system to that of Fichte, Hegel naturally does not make explicit 
his points of divergence from the former’s thought. The indepen- 
dence of his own standpoint is, however, clearly revealed in the 
lectures of his Jena period. 

In the Jena Jectures Hegel argues, for example, that if finite and 
infinite are set over against one another as opposed concepts, there 
is no passage from one to the other. A synthesis is impossible. But 
in point of fact we cannot think the finite without thinking the 
infinite: the concept of the finite is not a self-contained and 
isolated concept. The finite is limited by what is other than itself. 
In Hegel’s language, it is affected by negation. But the finite is not 

1W,, p. 122. ? Ibid. 
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simply negation. Hence we must negate the negation. And in 
doing so we affirm that the finite is more than finite. That is to say, 
it is a moment in the life of the infinite. And from this it follows 
that to construct the life of the Absolute, which is the task of 
philosophy, is to construct it in and through the finite, showing 
how the Absolute necessarily expresses itself as Spirit, as self- 
consciousness, in and through the human mind. For the human 
mind, though finite, is at the same time more than finite and can 
attain the standpoint at which it is the vehicle, as it were, of the 
Absolute’s knowledge of itself. 

To acertain extent, of course, this is in harmony with Schelling’s 
philosophy. But there is also a major difference. For Schelling the 
Absolute in itself transcends conceptual thought, and we must 
approach the absolute identity by the via negativa, thinking away 
the attributes and distinctions of the finite. For Hegel the 
Absolute is not an identity about which nothing further can be 
said: it is the total process of its self-expression or self-manifesta- 
tion in and through the finite. It is not surprising, therefore, to 
find in the Preface to The Phenomenology of Spirit a sharp rejection 
of Schelling’s view of the Absolute. True, Schelling is not mentioned 
by name, but the reference is clear enough. It was clear to Schelling 
himself, who felt deeply wounded. Hegel speaks of a monotonous 
formalism and abstract universality which are said to constitute 
the Absolute. All the emphasis is placed on the universal in the 
bare form of identity. “And we sec speculative contemplation 
identified with the dissolution of the distinct and determinate, or 
rather with hurling it down, without more ado and without 
justification, into the abyss of vacuity.’ To consider a thing as in 
the Absolute is taken to mean considering it as dissolved in an 
undifferentiated self-identical unity. But ‘to pit this one piece of 
knowledge, namely that in the Absolute all is one, against 
determinate and complete knowledge or knowledge which at least 
seeks and demands completion—to proclaim the Absolute as the 
night in which, as we Say, all cows are black—this is the naivety of 
empty knowledge’.? It is not by plunging ourselves into a mystical 

? Needless to say, the reference is to Schelling’s philosophical ideas in the first 
years of the nineteenth century. 

W, 1, p. 21; B, p. 79. In references, as here, to The Phenomenology of Spirit 
B signifies the English translation of this work by J. B. Baillie. But it does not 
necessarily follow that the present writer has followed this translation. The like 
holds good of other such references to standard English translations, which are 


included for the convenience of readers. 
7 W,u, p. 22; B, p. 79. 
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night that we can come to know the Absolute. We come to know it 
only by understanding a determinate content, the self-developing 
life of the Absolute in Nature and Spirit. True, in his philosophy of 
Nature and in his system of transcendental idealism Schelling 
considered determinate contents, and in regard to these contents 
he attempted a systematic demonstration of the identity of the 
ideal and the real. But he conceived the Absolute in itself as being, 
for conceptual thought at least, a blank identity, a vanishing-point 
of all differences, whereas for Hegel the Absolute is not an 
impenetrable reality existing, as it were, above and behind its 
determinate manifestations: it zs its self-manifestation. 

4. This point is of great importance for understanding Hegel. 
The subject-matter of philosophy is indeed the Absolute. But the 
Absolute is the Totality, reality as a whole, the universe. ‘Philosophy 
is concerned with the true and the true is the whole.’! Further, 
this totality or whole is infinite life, a process of self-development. 
The Absolute is ‘the process of its own becoming, the circle which 
presupposes its end as its purpose and has its end as its beginning. 
It becomes concrete or actual only by its development and through 
its end.’? In other words, reality is a teleological process; and the 
ideal term presupposes the whole process and gives to it its 
significance. Indeed we can say that the Absolute is ‘essentially a 
result’.? For if we look on the whole process as the self-unfolding of 
an essence, the actualization of an eternal Idea, we can see that it 
is the term or end of the process which reveals what the Absolute 
really is. True, the whole process is the Absolute; but in a teleo- 
logical process it is the telos or end which shows its nature, its 
meaning. And philosophy must take the form of a systematic 
understanding of this teleological process. ‘The true form in which 
truth exists can only be the scientific system of the same.’ 

Now, if we say that the Absolute is the whole of reality, the 
Universe, it may seem that we are committed to Spinozism, to the 
statement that the Absolute is infinite Substance. But this is for 
Hegel a very inadequate description of the Absolute. ‘In my view 
—a view which can be justified only through the exposition of the 
system itself—everything depends on grasping the true not merely 
as Substance but as Subject as well.’® But if the Absolute is subject, 
what is its object? The only possible answer is that its object is 
itself. In this case it is Thought which thinks itself, self-thinking 


1W, 1, p. 24; B, p. 81. 1W,t, p. 23; B, p. 81. 
*W, 1, p. 24; B, p. 81. “W, un, p. 14; B, p. 70. 
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Thought. And to say this is to say that the Absolute is Spirit, the 
infinite self-luminous or self-conscious subject. The statement that 
the Absolute is Spirit is for Hegel its supreme definition. 

In saying that the Absolute is self-thinking Thought Hegel is 
obviously repeating Aristotle’s definition of God, a fact of which he 
is, of course, well aware. But it would be a great mistake to assume 
that Hegel is thinking of a transcendent Deity. The Absolute is, 
as we have seen, the Totality, the whole of reality; and this totality 
is a process. In other words, the Absolute is a process of self- 
reflection: reality comes to know itself. And it does so in and 
through the human spirit. Nature is a necessary precondition of 
human consciousness in general: it provides the sphere of the 
objective without which the sphere of the subjective cannot exist. 
But both are moments in the life of the Absolute. In Nature the 
Absolute goes over into, as it were, or expresses itself in objectivity. 
There is no question with Hegel of Nature being unreal or merely 
idea in a subjectivist sense. In the sphere of human consciousness 
the Absolute returns to itself, that is, as Spirit. And the philo- 
sophical reflection of humanity is the Absolute’s self-knowledge. 
That is to say, the history of philosophy is the process by which the 
Absolute, reality as a whole, comes to think itself. Philosophical 
reason comes to see the whole history of the cosmos and the whole 
history of man as the self-unfolding of the Absolute. And this 
insight is the Absolute’s knowledge of itself. 

One can put the matter in this way. Hegel agrees with Aristotle 
that God is self-thinking Thought,’ and that this self-thinking 
Thought is the ¢elos or end which draws the world as its final cause. 
But whereas the self-thinking Thought of Aristotle is, so to speak, 
an already constituted self-consciousness which does not depend 
on the world, the self-thinking Thought of Hegel is not a trans- 
cendent reality but rather the universe’s knowledge of itself. The 
whole process of reality is a teleological movement towards the 
actualization of self-thinking Thought; and in this sense the 
Thought which thinks itself is the ¢elos or end of the universe. But 
it is an end which is immanent within the process. The Absolute, 
the universe or totality, isindeed definable as self-thinking Thought. 
But it is Thought which comes to think itself. And in this sense we 
can say, as Hegel says, that the Absolute is essentially a result. 

To say, therefore, that the Absolute is self-thinking Thought is 


1 Hegel frequently speaks of the Absolute as ‘God’. But it does not necessarily 
follow from his use of religious language that he looks on the Absolute as a 
personal Deity in the theistic sense. This question will be discussed later. 
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to affirm the identity of the ideal and the real, of subjectivity and 
objectivity. But this is an identity-in-difference, not a blank 
undifferentiated identity. Spirit sees itself in Nature: it sees 
Nature as the objective manifestation of the Absolute, a manifesta- 
tion which is a necessary condition for its own existence. In other 
words, the Absolute knows itself as the Totality, as the whole 
process of its becoming; but at the same time it sees the distinctions 
between the phases of its own life. It knows itself as an identity-in- 
difference, as the unity which comprises distinguishable phases 
within itself. 

As we have seen, the task of philosophy is to construct the life 
of the Absolute. That is to say, it must exhibit systematically the 
rational dynamic structure, the teleological process or movement 
of the cosmic Reason, in Nature and the sphere of the human 
spirit, which culminates in the Absolute’s knowledge of itself. It is 
not, of course, a question of philosophy trying to do over again, 
or to do better, the work accomplished by empirical science or by 
history. Such knowledge is presupposed. Rather is it philosophy’s 
task to make clear the basic teleological process which is immanent 
in the material known in other ways, the process which gives to 
this material its metaphysical significance. In other words, 
philosophy has to exhibit systematically the self-realization of 
infinite Reason in and through the finite. 

Now if, as Hegel believes, the rational is the real and the real the 
rational, in the sense that reality is the necessary process by which 
infinite Reason, the self-thinking Thought, actualizes itself, we 
can say that Nature and the sphere of the human spirit are the 
field in which an eternal Idea or an eternal essence manifests itself. 
That is to say, we can make a distinction between the Idea or 
essence which is actualized and the field of its actualization. We 
then have the picture of the eternal Idea or Logos manifesting 
itself in Nature and in Spirit. In Nature the Logos goes over, as it 
were, into objectivity, into the material world, which is its 
antithesis. In Spirit (the sphere of the human spirit) the Logos 
returns to itself, in the sense that it manifests itself as what it 
essentially is. The life of the Absolute thus comprises three main 
phases: the logical Idea or Concept or Notion, Nature and Spirit. 
And the system of philosophy will fall into three main parts: logic, 


1 The word ‘Idea’ can have different shades of meaning with Hegel. It may 
refer to the logical Idea, otherwise called the Concept (Begriff) or Notion. It may 
refer to the whole process of reality, as the actualization of the Idea. Or it 
May refer primarily to the term of the process. 
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which for Hegel is metaphysics in the sense that it studies the 
nature of the Absolute ‘in itself’, the philosophy of Nature and the 
philosophy of Spirit. These three parts together form the philo- 
sophical construction of the life of the Absolute. 

Obviously, if we talk about the eternal Idea ‘manifesting itself’ 
in Nature and Spirit, we imply that the Logos possesses an 
ontological status of its own, independently of things. And when 
Hegel uses, as he so frequently does, the language of religion and 
speaks of the logical Idea as God-in-himself, he inevitably tends 
to give the impression that the Logos is for him a transcendent 
reality which manifests itself externally in Nature. But such use 
of religious language does not necessarily justify this conclusion 
about his meaning. However, I do not wish to discuss this disputed 
problem here. For the moment we can leave undecided the question 
whether or not the self-thinking Thought which forms the cul- 
minating category of Hegel's logic can properly be said to exist, 
that is, independently of the finite. It is sufficient to have noticed 
the three main parts of philosophy, each of which is concerned 
with the Absolute. Logic studies the Absolute ‘in itself’; the 
philosophy of Nature studies the Absolute ‘for itself’; and the 
philosophy of Spirit studies the Absolute ‘in and for itself’. 
Together they constitute the complete construction of the life of 
the Absolute. 

Philosophy must, of course, exhibit this life in conceptual form. 
There is no other form in which it can present it. And if the life of 
the Absolute is a necessary process of self-actualization, this 
necessity must be reflected in the philosophical system. That is to 
say, it must be shown that concept A gives rise to concept B. And 
if the Absolute is the Totality, philosophy must be a self-contained 
system, exhibiting the fact that the Absolute is both Alpha and 
Omega. A truly adequate philosophy would be the total system of 
truth, the whole truth, the perfect conceptual reflection of the life 
of the Absolute. It would in fact be the Absolute’s knowledge of 
itself in and through the human mind; it would be the self- 
mediation of the Totality. Hence, on Hegelian principles, there 
would be no question of comparing the absolute philosophy with 
the Absolute, as though the former were a purely external account 
of the latter, so that we had to compare them to see whether the 
philosophy fitted the reality which it described. For the absolute 
philosophy would be the Absolute’s knowledge of itself. 

But if we say that philosophy must exhibit the life of the Absolute 
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in conceptual form, a difficulty at once arises. The Absolute is, as 
we have seen, identity-in-difference. For instance, it is the 
identity-in-difference of the infinite and the finite, of the One and 
the Many. But the concepts of infinite and finite, as of the One 
and the Many, seem to be mutually exclusive. If, therefore, 
philosophy operates with clearly-defined concepts, how can it 
possibly construct the life of the Absolute? And if it operates with 
vague, ill-defined concepts, how can it be an apt instrument for 
understanding anything? Would it not be better to say with 
Schelling that the Absolute transcends conceptual thought? 

In Hegel’s view this difficulty does indeed arise on the level of 
understanding (Verstand). For understanding posits and perpetu- 
ates fixed static concepts of such a kind that it cannot itself 
overcome the oppositions which it posits. To take the same example 
which has already been given, for understanding the concepts of 
the finite and the infinite are irrevocably opposed. If finite, then 
not infinite: if infinite, then not finite. But the conclusion to be 
drawn is that understanding is an inadequate instrument for the 
development of speculative philosophy, not that philosophy is 
impossible. Obviously, if the term ‘understanding’ is taken in a 
wide sense, philosophy is understanding. But if the term is taken 
in the narrow sense of Verstand, the mind, functioning in this way, 
is unable to produce the understanding (in the wide sense) which 
is, or Ought to be, characteristic of philosophy. 

Hegel has, of course, no intention of denying that understanding, 
in the sense of the mind operating as Verstand, has its uses in 
human life. For practical purposes it is often important to maintain 
clear-cut concepts and oppositions. The opposition between the 
real and the apparent might be a case in point. Moreover, a great 
deal of scientific work, such as mathematics, is based on Verstand. 
But it is a different matter when the mind is trying to grasp the 
life of the Absolute, the identity-in-difference. It cannot then 
remain content with the level of understanding, which for Hegel is 
a superficial level. It must penetrate deeper into the concepts 
which are categories of reality, and it will then see how a given 
concept tends to pass over into or to call forth its opposite. For 
example, if the mind really thinks through, so to speak, the concept 
of the infinite, it sees it losing its rigid self-containedness and the 
concept of the infinite emerging. Similarly, if the mind really 
thinks through the concept of reality as opposed to appearance, it 
will see the absurd or ‘contradictory’ character of a reality which 
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in no way at all appears or manifests itself. Again, for common 
sense and practical life one thing is distinct from all other things; 
it is self-identical and negates all other things. And so long as we 
are not concerned with thinking what this really means, the idea 
has its practical uses. But once we really try to think it, we see the 
absurdity of the notion of a completely isolated thing, and we are 
forced to negate the original negation. 

Thus in speculative philosophy the mind must elevate itself 
from the level of understanding in the narrow sense to the level of 
dialectical thinking which overcomes the rigidity of the concepts 
of the understanding and sees one concept as generating or passing 
into its opposite. Only so can it hope to grasp the life of the 
Absolute in which one moment or phase passes necessarily into 
another. But this is obviously not enough. If for the understanding 
concepts A and B are irrevocably opposed whereas for the deeper 
penetration of dialectical thought A passes into B and B 
into A, there must be a higher unity or synthesis which unites 
them without annulling their difference. And it is the function 
of reason (Vernunft) to grasp this moment of identity-in-difference. 
Hence philosophy demands the elevation of understanding through 
dialectical thinking to the level of reason or speculative thought 
which is capable of apprehending identity-in-difference.! 

It is perhaps unnecessary to add that from Hegel's point of view 
it is not a question of producing a new species of logic out of the 
hat to enable him to establish an arbitrarily preconceived view of 
reality. For he sincerely believes that dialectical thought gives a 
deeper penetration of the nature of reality than understanding in 
the narrow sense can possibly do. For example, it is not for Hegel a 
question of insisting that the concept of the finite must pass over 
into or call forth the concept of the infinite simply because of a 
preconceived belief that the infinite exists in and through the 
finite. For it is his conviction that we cannot really think the 
finite without relating it to the infinite. It is not we who do some- 
thing to the concept, juggling about with it, as it were: it is the 
concept itself which loses its rigidity and breaks up before the 
mind’s attentive gaze. And this fact reveals to us the nature of the 
finite: it has a metaphysical significance. 


1 The terms ‘understanding’ and ‘reason’ are not used in precisely the same ways 
by Kant and Hegel. This fact apart, however, the contrast between Kant's 
mistrust of the flights of reason, coupled with his admission of its practical 
function, and Hegel’s depreciation of understanding, coupled with a recognition 
of its practical use, well illustrates their respective attitudes to speculative 
metaphysics. 
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In his account of dialectical thinking Hegel makes a rather 
disconcerting use of the word ‘contradiction’. Through what he 
calls the power of the negative a concept of the understanding is 
said to give rise to a contradiction. That is to say, the contradiction 
implicit in the concept becomes explicit when the concept loses its 
rigidity and self-containedness and passes into its opposite. 
Further, Hegel does not hesitate to speak as though contradictions 
are present not only in conceptual thought or discourse about the 
world but in things themselves. And indeed this must be so in 
some sense if the dialectic mirrors the life of the Absolute. More- 
over, this insistence on the role of contradiction is not simply 
incidental to Hegel’s thought. For the emergence of contradiction 
is the motive force, as it were, of the dialectical movement. The 
conflict of opposed concepts and the resolution of the conflict in a 
synthesis which itself gives rise to another contradiction is the 
feature which drives the mind restlessly onwards towards an ideal 
term, an all-embracing synthesis, the complete system of truth. 
And, as we have noted, this does not mean that contradiction and 
conflict are confined to discourse about reality. When philosophy 
considers, for example, the history of man, it discovers a dialectical 
movement at work. 

This use of the word ‘contradiction’ has led some critics of 
Hegel to accuse him of denying the logical] principle of non- 
contradiction by saying that contradictory notions or propositions 
can stand together. And in refutation of this charge it has often 
been pointed out that for Hegel it is precisely the impossibility of 
being satisfied with a sheer contradiction which forces the mind 
onwards to a synthesis in which the contradiction is overcome. 
This answer, however, lays itself open to the retort that Hegel does 
not share Fichte’s tendency to argue that the contradictions or 
antinomies which arise in the course of dialectical thinking are 
merely apparent. On the contrary, he insists on their reality. And 
in the syntheses the so-called contradictory concepts are preserved. 
In turn, however, it can be replied that though the concepts are 
preserved, they are not preserved in a relation of mutual exclusive- 
ness. For they are shown to be essential and complementary 
moments in a higher unity. And in this sense the contradiction 
is resolved. Hence the simple assertion that Hegel denies the 
principle of non-contradiction gives a quite inaccurate view of the 
situation. What Hegel does is to give a dynamic interpretation 
of the principle in place of the static interpretation which is 
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characteristic of the level of understanding. The principle 
operates in dialectical thinking, but it operates as a principle of 
movement. 

This discussion might be prolonged. But it would be pointless to 
do so without first inquiring in what sense Hegel actually under- 
stands the term ‘contradiction’ when he is engaged in working out 
his dialectical philosophy rather than in talking abstractly about 
dialectical thought. And it isa notorious fact that the result of such 
an inquiry is to show that there is no single precise and invariable 
sense in which Hegel uses the term. Occasionally indeed we find a 
verbal contradiction. Thus the concept of Being is said to give rise 
to and pass into the concept of Not-being, while the concept of 
Not-being passes into the concept of Being. And this dialectical 
oscillation gives rise to the concept of Becoming which synthesizes 
Being and Not-being. But, as will be seen in the section on Hegel’s 
logic in the next chapter, the meaning of this dialectical performance 
is easily intelligible, whether we agree or not with what Hegel has 
to say. In any case Hegel’s so-called contradictions are much more 
often contraries than contradictions. And the idea is that one 
contrary demands the other, an idea which, whether true or false, 
does not amount to a denial of the principle of non-contradiction. 
Again, the so-called contradictory or opposed concepts may be 
simply complementary concepts. A one-sided abstraction evokes 
another one-sided abstraction. And the one-sidedness of each is 
overcome in the synthesis. Further, the statement that every thing 
is contradictory sometimes bears the meaning that a thing in a 
state of complete isolation, apart from its essential relations, 
would be impossible and ‘contradictory’. Reason cannot remain in 
the idea of a completely isolated finite thing. Here again there is no 
question of denying the principle of non-contradiction. 

We have used the word ‘synthesis’ for the moment of identity- 
in-difference in the dialectical advance. But in point of fact the 
terms ‘thesis’, ‘antithesis’ and ‘synthesis’ are more characteristic 
of Fichte than of Hegel, who seldom uses them. At the same time 
the most cursory inspection of the Hegelian system reveals his 
preoccupation with triads. Thus there are three main phases in the 
construction of the life of the Absolute: the logical Idea, Nature 
and Spirit. And each phase is divided and subdivided into triads. 
Moreover, the whole system is, or aims at, a necessary develop- 
ment. That is to say, for philosophical reflection one stage reveals 
itself as demanding the next by an inner necessity. Thus, in theory 
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at least, if we start with the first category of the Logic, the inner 
necessity of dialectical development forces the mind to proceed 
not simply to the final category of the Logic but also to the 
ultimate phase of the philosophy of Spirit. 

As for Hegel’s preoccupation with triadic development, we may 
think that it is unnecessary and that it sometimes produces highly 
artificial results, but we obviously have to accept it as a fact. But 
though it is a fact that he develops his system according to this 
pattern, it obviously does not follow that the development always 
possesses the character of necessity which Hegel implies that it 
ought to have. And if it does not, this is easily understandable. For 
when Hegel is concerned, for example, with the life of the Spirit in 
art or in religion, he is faced with a multitude of historical data 
which he takes over, as it were, from the relevant sources and 
which he then interprets according to a dialectical pattern. And it 
is clear that there might be various possible ways of grouping and 
interpreting the data, no one of which was strictly necessary. The 
discovery of the best way will be a matter of reflection and insight 
rather than of strict deduction. To say this is not necessarily to 
condemn Hegel’s practice. For in point of fact his interpretations 
of vast masses of data can sometimes be illuminating and are often 
stimulating even when we do not agree with them. At the same 
time the transitions between the stages of his dialectic are by no 
means always of the logical type suggested by his claim that 
philosophy is a necessary deductive system, even if the persistent 
observance of the same external pattern, namely the triadic 
arrangement, tends to obscure the underlying complexity. 

Of course, when Hegel claims that philosophy is or ought to be 
a necessary deductive system, he does not really mean that it is 
the sort of deductive system which could be worked out by a 
machine. If it were, then it would belong to the sphere of under- 
standing rather than to that of reason. Philosophy is concerned 
with the life of absolute Spirit, and to discern the unfolding of this 
life in, say, human history, a priort deduction is obviously not 
enough. The empirical material cannot be supplied by philosophy, 
though philosophy discerns the teleological pattern which works 
itself out in this material. At the same time the whole dialectical 
movement of the Hegelian system should, in theory at least, 
impose itself on the mind by its own inner necessity. Otherwise the 
system could hardly be, as Hegel claims that it is, its own justifica- 
tion. Yet it is clear that Hegel comes to philosophy with certain 
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basic convictions; that the rational is the real and the real the 
rational, that reality is the self-manifestation of infinite reason, 
and that infinite reason is self-thinking Thought which actualizes 


_itself in the historical process. True, it is Hegel’s contention that 


the truth of these convictions is demonstrated in the system. But it 
is arguable that the system really depends upon them, and that 
this is one of the main reasons why those who do not share, or at 
least are not sympathetically disposed towards, Hegel’s initial 
convictions are not much impressed by what we may call his 
empirical confirmation of his general metaphysical scheme. For it 
seems to them that his interpretations of the material are governed 
by a preconceived scheme, and that even if the system is a 
remarkable intellectual tour de force, it demonstrates at best only 
on what lines we must interpret the various aspects of reality if 
we have already made up our minds that reality as a whole is of a 
certain nature. This criticism would indeed be invalidated if the 
system really showed that Hegel’s interpretation of the process of 
reality was the only interpretation which satisfied the demands of 
reason. But it may well be doubted whether this can be shown 
without giving to the word ‘reason’ a meaning which would beg the 
whole question. 

One might perhaps neglect or pass over Hegel’s theory of the 
necessity inherent in the dialectical development of the system and 
view his philosophy simply as one of the possible ways of satisfying 
the mind’s impulse to obtain conceptual mastery over the whole 
wealth of empirical data or to interpret the world as a whole and 
man’s relation to it. And we could then compare it with other 
large-scale interpretations or visions of the universe and try to find 
criteria for judging between them. But though this procedure may 
seem eminently reasonable to many people, it does not square with 
Hegel’s own estimation of his own philosophy. For even if he did 
not think that his presentation of the system of philosophy was the 
whole truth in its final form, he certainly thought that it represented 
the highest stage which the Absolute’s developing knowledge of 
itself had reached up to date. 

This may seem to be an extremely bizarre notion. But we have 
to bear in mind Hegel’s view of the Absolute as identity-in- 
difference. The infinite exists in and through the finite, and infinite 
Reason or Spirit knows itself in and through the finite spirit or 
mind. But it is not every sort of thinking by the finite mind which 
can be said to form a moment in the developing self-knowledge of 
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the infinite Absolute. It is man’s knowledge of the Absolute which 
is the Absolute’s knowledge of itself. Yet we cannot say of any 
finite mind’s knowledge of the Absolute that it is identical with the 
Absolute’s knowledge of itself. For the latter transcends any given 
finite mind or set of finite minds. Plato and Aristotle, for example, 
are dead. But according to Hegel’s interpretation of the history of 
philosophy the essential elements in their respective apprehensions 
of reality were taken up into and persist in the total dialectical 
movement of philosophy through the centuries. And it is this 
developing movement which is the Absolute’s developing know- 
ledge of itself. It does not exist apart from all finite minds, but it is 
obviously not confined to any given mind or set of minds.? 

5. We can speak, therefore, of the human mind rising to a 
participation in the self-knowledge of the Absolute. Some writers 
have interpreted Hegel on more or less theistic lines. That is to say, 
they have understood him to mean that God is perfectly luminous 
to himself quite independently of man, though man is capable of 
participating in this self-knowledge. But I have interpreted him 
here as meaning that man’s knowledge of the Absolute and the 
Absolute’s knowledge of itself are two aspects of the same reality. 
Even, however, on this interpretation we can still speak of the 
finite mind rising to a participation in the divine self-knowledge. 
For, as we have seen, it is not every sort of idea and thought in 

“man’s mind which can be regarded as a moment in the Absolute’s 
self-knowledge. It is not every level of consciousness which is a 
participation in the divine self-consciousness. To achieve this 
participation the finite mind has to rise to the level of what Hegel 
calls absolute knowledge. 

In this case it is possible to trace the successive stages of 
consciousness from the lowest to the highest levels. And this is 
what Hegel does in The Phenomenology of Spirit, which can be 
described as a history of consciousness. If we consider the mind and 
its activity in themselves, without relation to an object, we are 
concerned with psychology. If, however, we consider mind as 
essentially related to an object, external or internal, we are 
concerned with consciousness. And phenomenology is the science 
of consciousness in this sense. Hegel begins with the natural 
unscientific consciousness and proceeds to trace the dialectical 
development of this consciousness, showing how the lower levels 


1 I do not mean to imply that for Hegel philosophy is the only way of apprehend- 
ing the Absolute. There are also art and religion. But in the present context we are 
concerned only with philosophy. 
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are subsumed in the higher according to a more adequate point of 
view, until we reach the level of absolute knowledge. 

In a certain sense The Phenomenology can be regarded as an 
introduction to philosophy. That is to say, it systematically traces 
the development of consciousness up to the level of what we might 
call the properly philosophical consciousness. But it is certainly 
not an introduction to philosophy in the sense of being an external 
preparation for philosophizing. Hegel did not believe that an 
introduction in this sense was possible. And in any case the work is 
itself an outstanding example of sustained philosophical reflection. 
It is, we may say, the philosophical consciousness reflecting on the 
phenomenology of its own genesis. Moreover, even if the work is 
in some sense an introduction to the point of view required by 
the Hegelian system, there is an overlapping. The system itself 
finds a place for the phenomenology of consciousness, and The 
Phenomenology contains an outline of a certain amount of material 
which is later treated by Hegel at greater length. The religious 
consciousness is a case in point. Lastly, by no stretch of the 
imagination can The Phenomenology be described as an introduction 
to philosophy in the sense of a work of philosophy-without-tears. 
On the contrary, it is a profound work and often extremely 
difficult to understand. 

The Phenomenology falls into three main parts, corresponding 
with the three main phases of consciousness. The first of these 
phases is consciousness of the object as a sensible thing standing 
over against the subject. And it is to this phase that Hegel 
appropriates the name ‘consciousness’ (Bewusstsein). The second 
phase is that of self-consciousness (Selbstbewusstsein). And here 
Hegel has a lot to say about social consciousness. The third phase 
is that of Reason (Vernunft), which is represented as the synthesis 
or unity of the preceding phases on a higher level. In other words, 
Reason is the synthesis of objectivity and subjectivity. Needless 
to say, each of these main divisions of the work has its subdivisions. 
And Hegel’s general procedure is first to describe the spontaneous 
attitude of consciousness at a given level and then to institute an 
analysis of it. The result of the analysis is that the mind is compelled 
to proceed to the next level, considered as a more adequate 
attitude or point of view. 

Hegel begins with what he calls sense-certainty, the uncritical 
apprehension by the senses of particular objects, which to the 
naive consciousness appears to be not only the most certain and 
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basic form of knowledge but also the richest. Analysis, he argues, 
shows that it is in fact a peculiarly empty and abstract form of 
knowledge. The naive consciousness feels certain that it is directly 
acquainted through sense-apprehension with a particular thing. 
But when we try to say what it is that we know, that is, to describe 
the particular object with which we claim to be immediately 
acquainted, we find that we can describe it only in universal terms 
which are applicable to other things as well. We can, of course, 
attempt to pin the object down, as it were, by using words such 
as ‘this’, ‘here’, and ‘now’, accompanying them perhaps with an 
ostensive gesture. But a moment later the same words apply to 
another object. Indeed, it is impossible, Hegel argues, to give even 
to words like ‘this’ a genuinely particular significance, however 
much we may wish and try to do so. 

We might wish to say that Hegel is simply calling attention to a 
feature of language. And he is, of course, perfectly well aware that 
he is saying something about language. But his main concern is 
epistemological. He wishes to show that the claim of ‘sense- 
certainty’ to be knowledge par excellence is a bogus claim. And he 
draws the conclusion that this level of consciousness, on the path 
towards becoming genuine knowledge, must pass into the level of 
perception for which the object is a thing conceived as the centre 
of distinct properties and qualities. But analysis of this level of 
consciousness shows that it is not possible, as long as we remain 
simply on the level of sense, to reconcile in any satisfactory manner 
the elements of unity and multiplicity which are postulated by 
this view of the object. And the mind passes, therefore, by various 
stages to the level of scientific understanding which invokes 
metaphenomenal or unobservable entities to explain sense- 
phenomena. 

For instance, the mind sees sense-phenomena as the manifesta- 
tions of hidden forces. But, Hegel maintains, the mind cannot rest 
here and proceeds instead to the idea of laws. Yet natural laws are 
ways of ordering and describing phenomena; they are not 
explicative. Hence they cannot perform the function for which 
they have been invoked, namely to explain sense-phenomena. 
Hegel obviously does not mean to deny that the concept of natural 
laws has a useful function to perform at the appropriate level. But 
it does not give the sort of knowledge which, in his opinion, the 
mind is seeking. 

In the end the mind sees that the whole realm of the meta- 
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phenomenal which has been invoked to explain sense-phenomena 
is the product of the understanding itself. Consciousness is thus 
turned back on itself as the reality behind the veil of phenomena 
and becomes self-consciousness. 

Hegel begins with self-consciousness in the form of desire 
(Begierde). The self is still concerned with the external object, 
but it is characteristic of the attitude of desire that the self 
subordinates the object to itself, seeking to make it minister to 
its satisfaction, to appropriate it, even to consume it. And this 
attitude can be shown, of course, in regard to living and non-living 
things. But when the self is confronted with another self, this 
attitude breaks down. For the presence of the Other is for Hegel 
essential to self-consciousness. Developed self-consciousness can 
arise only when the self recognizes selfhood in itself and others. It 
must take the form, therefore, of a truly social or we-consciousness, 
the recognition at the level of self-consciousness of identity-in- 
difference. But in the dialectical evolution of this phase of 
consciousness developed self-consciousness is not attained imme- 
diately. And Hegel’s study of the successive stages forms one 
of the most interesting and influential parts of The Pheno- 
menology. 

The existence of another self is, we have mentioned, a con- 
dition of self-consciousness. But the first spontaneous reaction of a 
self confronted with another self is to assert its own existence as a 
self in face of the other. The one self desires to cancel out or 
annihilate the other self as a means to the triumphant assertion 
of its own selfhood. But a literal destruction would defeat its own 
purpose. For consciousness of one’s own selfhood demands as a 
condition the recognition of this selfhood by another self. There 
thus arises the master-slave relationship. The master is the one 
who succeeds in obtaining recognition from the other, in the sense 
that he imposes himself as the other’s value. The slave is the one 
who sees his own true self in the other. 

Paradoxically, however, the original situation changes. And it 
must do so because of the contradictions concealed in it. On the one 
hand, by not recognizing the slave as a real person the master 
deprives himself of that recognition of his own freedom which he 
originally demanded and which is required for the development of 
self-consciousness. He thus debases himself to an infra-human 
condition. On the other hand, by carrying out his master’s will the 
slave objectifies himself through labour which transforms material 
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things. He thus forms himself and rises to the level of true 
existence.? 

It is obvious that the concept of the master-slave relationship 
has two aspects. It can be considered as a stage in the abstract 
dialectical development of consciousness. And it can also be 
considered in relation to history. But the two aspects are by no 
means incompatible. For human history itself reveals the develop- 
ment of Spirit, the travail of the Spirit on the way to its goal. 
Hence we need not be surprised if from the master-slave relation- 
ship in its primary form Hegel passes to an attitude or state of 
consciousness to which he gives a name with explicit historical 
associations, namely the Stoic consciousness. 

In the Stoic consciousness the contradictions inherent in the 
slave relationship are not really overcome: they are overcome only 
to the extent that both master (typified by Marcus Aurelius) and 
slave (typified by Epictetus) take flight into interiority and exalt 
the idea of true interior freedom, internal self-sufficiency, leaving 
concrete relationships unchanged. Hence, according to Hegel, this 
negative attitude towards the concrete and external passes easily 
into the Sceptical consciousness for which the self alone abides 
while all else is subjected to doubt and negation. 

But the Sceptical consciousness contains an implicit contradic- 
tion. For it is impossible for the sceptic to eliminate the natural 
consciousness; and affirmation and negation coexist in the same 
attitude. And when this contradiction becomes explicit, as it must 
do, we pass to what Hegel calls ‘the unhappy consciousness’ (das 
unglickliche Bewusstsein), which is a divided consciousness. At 
this level the master-slave relationship, which has not been 
successfully overcome by either the Stoic or the Sceptical con- 
sciousness, returns in another form. In the master-slave relation- 
ship proper the elements of true self-consciousness, recognition of 
selfhood and freedom both in oneself and in the Other, were 
divided between two individual consciousnesses. The master 
recognized selfhood and freedom only in himself, not in the slave, 
while the slave recognized them only in the master, not in himself. 
In the so-called unhappy consciousness, however, the division 
occurs in the same self. For example, the self is conscious of a 
gulf between a changing, inconsistent, fickle self and a changeless, 
ideal self. The first appears as in some sense a false self, something 


1 For obvious reasons Hegel’s profound analysis of the master-slave relationship 
contained lines of reflection which found favour with Karl Marx. 
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to be denied, while the second appears as the true self which is not 
yet attained. And this ideal self can be projected into an other- 
worldly sphere and identified with absolute perfection, God 
considered as existing apart from the world and the finite self.! 
The human consciousness is then divided, self-alienated, ‘unhappy’. 

The contradictions or divisions implicit in self-consciousness are 
overcome in the third phase of The Phenomenology when the finite 
subject rises to universal self-consciousness. At this level self- 
consciousness no longer takes the form of the one-sided awareness 
of oneself as an individual subject threatened by and in conflict 
with other self-conscious beings. Rather is there a full recognition 
of selfhood in oneself and in others; and this recognition is at least 
an implicit awareness of the life of the universal, the infinite 
Spirit, in and through finite selves, binding them together yet not 
annulling them. Present implicitly and imperfectly in the developed 
moral consciousness, for which the one rational will expresses 
itself in a multiplicity of concrete moral vocations in the social 
order, this awareness of the identity-in-difference which is 
characteristic of the life of the Spirit attains a higher and more 
explicit expression in the developed religious consciousness, for 
which the one divine life is immanent in all selves, bearing them in 
itself while yet maintaining their distinctness. In the idea of a 
living union with God the division within the unhappy or divided 
consciousness is overcome. The true self is no longer conceived as 
an ideal from which the actual self is hopelessly alienated, but 
rather as the living core, so to speak, of the actual self, which 
expresses itself in and through its finite manifestations. 

This third phase of the phenomenological history of conscious- 
ness, to which, as we have seen, Hegel gives the general name of 
Reason, is represented as the synthesis of consciousness and self- 
consciousness, that is, of the first two phases. In consciousness in 
the narrow sense (Bewusstsein) the subject is aware of the sensible 
object as something external and heterogeneous to itself. In self- 
consciousness (Selbstbewusstsein) the subject’s attention is turned 
back on itself as a finite self. At the level of Reason it sees Nature 
as the objective expression of infinite Spirit with which it is itself 
united. But this awareness can take different forms. In the 
developed religious consciousness the subject sees Nature as the 
creation and self-manifestation of God, with whom it is united in 


1 Hegel, the Lutheran, tended to associate the unhappy or divided conscious- 
ness, in a somewhat polemical way, with mediaeval Catholicism, especially with 
its ascetic ideals. 
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the depth of its being and through whom it is united with other 
selves. And this religious vision of reality is true. But at the 
level of the religious consciousness truth finds expression in the 
form of figurative or pictorial thought (Vorstellung), whereas at 
the supreme level of ‘absolute knowledge’ (das absolute Wissen) the 
same truth is reflectively apprehended in philosophical form. The 
finite subject is explicitly aware of its inmost self as a moment in 
the life of the infinite and universal Spirit, as a moment in absolute 
Thought. And, as such, it sees Nature as its own objectification 
and as the precondition of its own life as actually existing Spirit. 
This does not mean, of course, that the finite subject considered 
precisely as such sees Nature as its own product. Rather does it 
mean that the finite subject, aware of itself as more than finite, as 
a moment in the innermost life of absolute Spirit, sees Nature as a 
necessary stage in the onward march of Spirit in its process of self- 
actualization. In other words, absolute knowledge is the level at 
which the finite subject participates in the life of self-thinking 
Thought, the Absolute. Or, to put the matter in another way, it is 
the level at which the Absolute, the Totality, thinks itself as 
identity-in-difference in and through the finite mind of the 
philosopher. 

As in the previous main phases of the phenomenology of 
consciousness Hegel develops the third phase, that of Reason, 
through a series of dialectical stages. He treats first of observing 
Reason which is seen as obtaining some glimpse at any rate of its 
own reflection in Nature (through the idea of finality, for example), 
then as turning inwards in the study of formal logic and of 
empirical psychology, and finally as manifesting itself in a series 
of practical ethical attitudes, ranging from the pursuit of happiness 
up to that criticism of the universal moral laws dictated by the 
practical reason which follows from recognition of the fact that a 
universal law stands in need of so many qualifications that it 
tends to lose all definite meaning. This sets the stage for the 
transition to concrete moral life in society. Here Hegel moves from 
the unreflective ethical life in which human beings simply follow 
the customs and traditions of their community to the form of 
culture in which individuals are estranged from this unreflective 
background and pass judgments about it. The two moments are 
synthesized in the developed moral consciousness for which the 
rational general will is not something over and above individuals 
in society but a common life binding them together as free persons. 
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In the first moment, we can say, Spirit is unreflective, as in the 
ancient Greek morality before the time of the so-called Sophists. 
In the second moment Spirit is reflective but at the same time 
estranged from actual society and its traditions, on which it passes 
judgment. In the extreme case, as in the Jacobin Terror, it 
annihilates actual persons in the name of abstract freedom. In the 
third moment, however, Spirit is said to be ethically sure of itself. 
It takes the form of a community of free persons embodying the 
general will as a living unity. 

This living unity, however, in which each member of the 
community is for the others a free self demands an explicit 
recognition of the idea of identity-in-difference, of a life which is 
present in all as their inner bond of unity though it does not 
annihilate them as individuals. It demands, that is to say, an 
explicit recognition of the idea of the concrete universal which 
differentiates itself into or manifests itself in its particulars while 
uniting them within itself. In other words, morality passes 
dialectically into religion, the moral into the religious conscious- 
ness, for which this living unity is explicitly recognized in the form 
of God. 

In religion, therefore, we see absolute Spirit becoming explicitly 
conscious of itself. But religion, of course, has its history; and in 
this history we see earlier phases of the dialectic being repeated. 
Thus Hegel moves from what he calls ‘natural religion’, in which 
the divine is seen under the form of perceptual objects or of 
Nature, to the religion of art or of beauty, in which, as in Greek 
religion, the divine is seen as the self-conscious associated with the 
physical. The statue, for example, represents the anthropomorphic 
deity. Finally, in the absolute religion, Christianity, absolute 
Spirit is recognized for what it is, namely Spirit; Nature is seen as 
a divine creation, the expression of the Word; and the Holy Spirit 
is seen as immanent in and uniting together finite selves. 

But the religious consciousness expresses itself, as we have seen, 
in pictorial forms. And it demands to be transmuted into the pure 
conceptual form of philosophy which at the same time expresses 
the transition from faith to knowledge or science. That is to say, 
the pictorial idea of the transcendent personal Deity who saves 
man by a unique Incarnation and the power of grace passes into 
the concept of absolute Spirit, the infinite self-thinking Thought 
which knows itself in Nature (as its objectification and as the 
condition for its own actualization) and recognizes in the history of 
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human culture, with its successive forms and levels, its own 
Odyssey. Hegel is not saying that religion is untrue. On the 
contrary, the absolute religion, Christianity, is the absolute truth. 
But it is expressed in the imaginative or pictorial form which is 
correlative to the religious consciousness. In philosophy this truth 
becomes absolute knowledge which is ‘Spirit knowing itself in the 
form of Spirit.’ The Absolute, the Totality, comes to know itself 
in and through the human spirit, in so far, that is to say, as the 
human spirit rises above its finitude and identifies itself with pure 
Thought. God cannot be equated with man. For God is Being, the 
Totality, and man is not. But the Totality comes actually to know 
itself in and through the spirit of man; on the level of pictorial 
thought in the evolution of the religious consciousness, on the level 
of science or pure conceptual knowledge in the history of philo- 
sophy which has as its ideal term the complete truth about reality 
in the form of the Absolute’s knowledge of itself. 

In The Phenomenology, therefore, Hegel starts with the lowest 
levels of human consciousness and works dialectically upwards to 
the level at which the human mind attains the absolute point of 
view and becomes the vehicle, as it were, of infinite self-conscious 
Spirit. The connections between one level and the next are often 
very loose, logically speaking. And some of the stages are obviously 
suggested not so much by the demands of a dialectical develop- 
ment as by Hegel’s reflections on the spirits and attitudes of 
different cultural phases and epochs. Further, some of the topics of 
which Hegel treats strike the modern reader as somewhat odd. 
There is, for example, a critical treatment of phrenology. At the 
same time, as a study of the Odyssey of the human spirit, of the 
movement from one attitude or outlook, which proves to be one- 
sided and inadequate, to another, the work is both impressive and 
fascinating. And the correlations between stages of the dialectic of 
consciousness and historically-manifested attitudes (the spirit of 
the Enlightenment, the romantic spirit, and so on) add to its 
interest. One may be suspicious of Hegel’s summaries and inter- 
pretations of the spirits of epochs and cultures, and his exaltation 
of philosophical knowledge may strike one as having a comical 
aspect; but in spite of all reservations and disagreements the 
reader who really tries to penetrate into Hegel’s thought can 
hardly come to any other conclusion than that The Phenomenology 
is one of the great works of speculative philosophy. 

1W, u, p. 610; B, p. 798. 
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The logic of Hegel—The ontological status of the Idea or Absolute 
tn itself and the transition to Nature—The philosophy of Nature 
—The Absolute as Spirit; subjective Spirit—The concept of right 
—Morality—The family and civil society—The State— 
Explanatory comments on Hegel's idea of political philosophy— 
The function of war—Philosophy of history—Some comments on 
Hegel's philosophy of history. 


1. AS we have seen, Hegel rejected the view, advanced by 
Schelling in his so-called system of identity, that the Absolute in 
itself is for conceptual thought the vanishing-point of all differences, 
an absolute self-identity which cannot properly be described except 
in negative terms and which can be positively apprehended only, 
if at all, in mystical intuition. Hegel was convinced that the 
speculative reason can penetrate the inner essence of the Absolute, 
the essence which manifests itself in Nature and in the history of 
the human spirit. 

The part of philosophy which is concerned with laying bare the 
inner essence of the Absolute is for Hegel logic. To anyone who is 
accustomed to regard logic as a purely formal science, entirely 
dissociated from metaphysics, this must seem an extraordinary 
and even absurd point of view. But we have to bear in mind the 
fact that for Hegel the Absolute is pure Thought. This Thought can 
be considered in itself, apart from its externalization or self- 
manifestation. And the science of pure Thought in itself is logic. 
Further, inasmuch as pure Thought is the substance, as it were, of 
reality, logic necessarily coincides with metaphysics, that is, with 
metaphysics as concerned with the Absolute in itself. 

The matter can be made clearer by relating Hegel’s conception 
of logic to Kant’s view of transcendental logic. In the philosophy 
of Kant the categories which give shape and form to phenomena 
are a prior: categories of human thought. The human mind does 
not create things-in-themselves, but it determines the basic 
character of the phenomenal world, the world of appearance. On 
Kant'’s premisses, therefore, we have no warrant for assuming that 
the categories of the human mind apply to reality in itself; their 
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cognitive function is limited to the phenomenal world. But, as was 
explained in the introductory chapter, with the elimination of the 
unknowable thing-in-itself and the transformation of the critical 
philosophy into pure idealism the categories become the categories 
of creative thought in the full sense. And if a subjectivist position, 
threatening to lead to solipsism, is to be avoided, creative thought 
must be interpreted as absolute Thought. The categories, there- 
fore, become the categories of absolute Thought, the categories of 
reality. And logic, which studies them, becomes metaphysics. 
It discloses the essence or nature of the absolute Thought which 
manifests itself in Nature and history. 

Now, Hegel speaks of the Absolute in itself as God in himself. 
The subject-matter of logic is ‘the truth as it is without husk and 
for itself. One can therefore express the matter by saying that its 
content is the presentation of God as he is in his eternal essence 
before the creation of Nature and of a finite spirit.’ And this 
manner of speaking tends to suggest the very odd picture of the 
logician penetrating the inner essence of a transcendent Deity and 
describing it in terms of a system of categories. But Hegel’s use of 


religious language can be misleading. We have to remember that - 


though his Absolute is certainly transcendent in the sense that it 
cannot be identified with any particular finite entity or set of 
entities, it is not transcendent in the sense in which the God of 
Christianity is said to transcend the created universe. Hegel’s 
Absolute is the Totality, and this Totality is depicted as coming to 
know itself in and through the finite spirit, in so far as the finite 
spirit attains the level of ‘absolute knowledge’. Logic, therefore, is 
the Absolute’s knowledge of itself in itself, in abstraction from its 
concrete self-manifestation in Nature and history. That is to say, 
logic is absolute Thought’s knowledge of its own essence, the 
essence which exists concretely in the process of reality. 

If we use the word ‘category’ in a somewhat wider sense than 
that in which it is used by Hegel himself, we can say, therefore, 
that his logic is the system of categories. But if we say this, it is 
essential to understand that the whole system of categories is a 
progressive definition of the Absolute in itself. Hegel starts with 
the concept of being because it is for him the most indeterminate 
and the logically prior concept. And he then proceeds to show how 
this concept passes necessarily into successive concepts until we 


WY, P; 46; J-S,1, P 60. The letters J-S signify the English translation of the 
Sctence of Logic by W. H. Johnston and L. G. Struthers. 
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reach the absolute Idea, the concept or category of self-knowledge 
or self-consciousness, self-thinking Thought. But the Absolute is 
not, of course, a string or chain of categories or concepts. If we ask 
what the Absolute is, we can answer that it is being. And if we ask 
what being is, we shall in the end be forced to answer that being is 
self-thinking Thought or Spirit. The process of showing that this is 
the case, as worked out by the logician, is obviously a temporal 
process. But the Absolute in itself does not, to put the matter 
crudely, start as being at seven in the morning and end as self- 
thinking Thought at seven in the evening. To say that the Absolute 
is being is to say that it is self-thinking Thought. But the logician’s 
demonstration of the fact, his systematic dialectical elucidation of 
the meaning of being, is a temporal process. It is his business to 
show that the whole system of categories turns in on itself, so to 
speak. The beginning is the end, and the end is the beginning. That 
is to say, the first category or concept contains all the others 
implicitly, and the last is the final explicitation of the first: it gives 
its true meaning. 

The point is easily understood if we employ the religious or 
theological language which Hegel not infrequently uses. God is 
being, he is also self-thinking Thought. But the word ‘also’ is 
really inappropriate. For to say that God is being is to say that he 
is self-thinking Thought. The systematic exhibition of this fact by 
the philosopher is a temporal process. But this temporality 
obviously does not affect the divine essence in itself. There is, of 
course, a great difference between Hegel’s Absolute and the God 
of Christian theology. But though Hegel’s Absolute is said to be 
the process of its own becoming, we are not concerned in logic with 
this actual process, the actualization of the Logos: we are concerned 
with the Absolute ‘in itself’, with the logical Idea. And this is not 
a temporal process. 

The dialectical movement of Hegel’s logic can be illustrated by 
means of the first three categories. The logically prior concept of 
the Absolute is the concept of being. But the concept or category 
of pure being (reines Sein) is wholly indeterminate. And the 
concept of wholly indeterminate being passes into the concept of 
not-being. That is to say, if we try to think being without any 
determination at all, we find that we are thinking nothing. The 
mind passes from being to not-being and from not-being back to 
being: it can rest in neither, and each disappears, as it were, in its 
opposite. ‘Their truth is thus this movement of the immediate 
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disappearing of the one into the other.’! And this movement from 
being to not-being and from not-being to being is becoming. 
Becoming is thus the synthesis of being and not-being; it is their 
unity and truth. Being must therefore be conceived as becoming. 
In other words, the concept of the Absolute as being is the con- 
cept of the Absolute as becoming, as a process of self-develop- 
ment.? 

According to our ordinary way of looking at things a contradic- 
tion brings us to a full stop. Being and not-being are mutually 
exclusive. But we think in this way because we conceive being as 
determinate being and not-being as the not-being of this deter- 
mination. Pure being, however, is for Hegel indeterminate, empty 
or vacuous; and it is for this reason that it is said to pass into its 
opposite. But contradiction is for Hegel a positive force which 
reveals both thesis and antithesis as abstract moments in a higher 
unity or synthesis. And this unity of the concepts of being and not- 
being is the concept of becoming. But the unity gives rise in turn 
to a ‘contradiction’, so that the mind is driven onwards in its 
search for the meaning of being, for the nature or essence of the 
Absolute in itself. 

Being, not-being or nothing and becoming form the first triad 
of the first part of Hegel’s logic, the so-called logic of being (de 
Logik des Seins). This part is concerned with the categories of 
being-in-itself, as distinct from the categories of relation. And the 
three main classes of categories in this part of logic are those of 
quality, which include the above-mentioned triad, quantity and 
measure. Measure is described as the synthesis of quality and 
quantity. For it is the concept of a specific quantum determined by 
the nature of the object, that is, by its quality. 

In the second main part of the Logic, the logic of essence (die 
Logik des Wesens), Hegel deduces pairs of related categories, such 
as essence and existence, force and expression, substance and 
accident, cause and effect, action and reaction. These categories 
are called categories of reflection because they correspond with the 
reflective consciousness which penetrates beneath the surface, as 
it were, of being in its immediacy. Essence, for example, is con- 
ceived as lying behind appearance, and force is conceived as the 
reality displayed in its expression. In other words, for the reflective 


1W, rv, p. 89; J-S, 1 p. 95. 

2 This statement does not contradict what has been said about the non-temporal 
nature of the logical Absolute. For we are not concerned here with the actual 
process of the Absolute’s self-actualization. 
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consciousness being-in-itself undergoes self-diremption, breaking 
up into related categories, 

But the logic of essence does not leave us with the division of 
being into inner essence and outward phenomenal existence. For 
the last main subdivision is devoted to the category of actuality 
(die Wirklichkett) which is described as ‘the unity of essence and 
existence’.! That is to say, the actual is the inner essence which 
ex-ists, the force which has found complete expression. If we 
identify being with appearance, with its external manifestation, 
this is a one-sided abstraction. But so is the identification of being 
with a hidden essence underlying appearance. Being as actuality is 
the unity of the inner and the outer; it is essence manifesting itself. 
And it must manifest itself. 

It is under the general heading of the category of actuality that 
Hegel deduces the categories of substance and accident, cause and 
effect, and action and reaction or reciprocal action. And as we have 
said that his logic is a progressive definition or determination of 
the nature of the Absolute in itself, the impression may be given 
that for him there is only one substance and one cause, namely the 
Absolute. In other words the impression may be given that Hegel 
embraces Spinozism. But this would be an incorrect interpretation 
of his meaning. The deduction of the categories of substance and 
cause is not intended to imply, for example, that there can be no 
such thing as a finite cause. For the Absolute as actuality is 
essence manifesting itself; and the manifestation is the universe as 
we know it. The Absolute is not simply the One. It is the One, but 
it is also the Many: it is identity-in-difference. 

From the logic of essence Hegel passes to the logic of the 
Concept (die Logik des Begriffs) which is the third main part of his 
work. In the logic of being each category is at first sight indepen- 
dent, standing on its own feet, as it were, even if the dialectical 
movement of thought breaks down this apparent self-contained- 
ness. In the logic of essence we are concerned with obviously 
related categories, such as cause and effect or substance and 
accident. We are thus in the sphere of mediation. But each 
member of a pair of related categories is conceived as mediated 
‘by another’, that is, by something different from itself. The 
cause, for example, is constituted as a cause by passing into its 
opposite, namely the effect, which is conceived as something 
different from the cause. Similarly, the effect is constituted as an 


1 W, IV, p. 662; J-S, 11, p. 160. 
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effect by its relation to something different from itself, namely the 
cause. The synthesis of the spheres of immediacy and of mediation 
by another will be the sphere of self-mediation. A being is said to be 
self-mediating when it is conceived as passing into its opposite and 
yet as remaining identical with itself even in thisself-opposition. And 
the self-mediating is what Hegel calls the Concept or the Notion.” 

Needless to say, the logic of the Notion has three main sub- 
divisions. In the first Hegel considers the Notion as ‘subjectivity’, 
as thought in its formal aspects. And this part corresponds more or 
less with logic in the ordinary sense. Hegel tries to show how the 
general idea of being going out from itself and then returning to 
itself at a higher level is verified in a formal manner in the move- 
ment of logical thought. Thus the unity of the universal concept is 
divided in the judgment and is re-established at a higher level in 
the syllogism. 

Having considered the Notion as subjectivity, Hegel goes on to 
consider it as objectivity. And as in the first phase or part of the 
logic of the Notion he finds three moments, the universal concept, 
the judgment and syllogistic inference, so in this second phase or 
part he finds three moments, namely mechanism, chemism and 
teleology. He thus anticipates the main ideas of the philosophy of 
Nature. But he is concerned here with the thought or concept of 
the objective rather than with Nature considered as an empirically- 
given existing reality. The nature of the Absolute is such that it 
comprises the concept of self-objectification. 

Given the character of the Hegelian dialectic, the third phase of 
the logic of the Notion will obviously be the synthesis or unity on a 
higher plane of subjectivity and objectivity. As such the Notion is 
called the Idea. In the Idea the one-sided factors of the formal and 
the material, the subjective and the objective, are brought together. 
But the Idea too has its phases or moments. And in the final sub- 
division of the logic of the Notion Hegel considers in turn life, 
knowledge and their unity in the absolute Idea which is, as it were, 
the union of subjectivity and objectivity enriched with rational 
life. In other words, the absolute Idea is the concept or category of 
self-consciousness, personality, self-thinking Thought which knows 
itself in its object and its object as itself. It is thus the category of 
Spirit. In religious language, it is the concept of God in and for 
himself, knowing himself as the totality. 


1 As the word ‘concept’ has too restricted a meaning in English, Hegel’s 
Begriff is frequently rendered as ‘Notion’. 
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After a long dialectical wandering, therefore, being has at length 
revealed itself as the absolute Idea, as self-thinking Thought. The 
Absolute is being, and the meaning of this statement has now been 
made explicit. ‘The absolute Idea alone is being, eternal life, 
self-knowing truth, and it is all truth. It is the one subject-matter 
and content of philosophy.’! Hegel does not mean, of course, that 
the logical Idea, considered precisely as such, is the one subject- 
matter of philosophy. But philosophy is concerned with reality as 
a whole, with the Absolute. And reality, in the sense of Nature and 
the sphere of the human spirit, is the process by which the logical 
Idea or Logos actualizes itself. Hence philosophy is always con- 
cerned with the Idea. 

2. Now, if we speak of the logical Idea or Logos as manifesting 
or expressing itself in Nature and in the sphere of the human spirit, 
we are obviously faced with the question, what is the ontological 
status of the logical Idea or the Absolute in itself? Is it a reality 
which exists independently of the world and which manifests 
itself in the world, or is it not? If it is, how can there be a subsistent 
Idea? If it is not, how can we speak of the Idea as manifesting or 
actualizing itself? 

At the end of the Logic in the Encyclopaedia of the Philosophical 


-Sciences® Hegel asserts that the Idea ‘in its absolute freedom . . . 


resolves to let its moment of particularity . . . the immediate Idea 
as its reflected image, go forth freely out of itself as Nature’.5 In 
this passage, therefore, Hegel seems to imply not only that Nature 
is ontologically derived from the Idea but also that the Idea freely 
posits Nature. And if this implication were taken literally, we 
should clearly have to interpret the Idea as a name for the personal 
creative Deity. For it would be preposterous to speak of an Idea in 
any other sense as ‘resolving’ to do something. 

But consideration of the Hegelian system as a whole suggests 
that this passage represents an intrusion, as it were, of the way of 
speaking which is characteristic of the Christian religious con- 
sciousness, and that its implications should not be pressed. It 
seems to be clear enough that according to Hegel the doctrine of 


1W, Vv, p. 328; J-S, 11, p. 466. 

* The Logic contained in the Encyclopaedia is known as the Lesser or Shorter 
Logic, in distinction from the Greater Logic, that is, Hegel’s Science of Logic. 
Quotations in the last section were from the latter work. 

7 W, VI, p. 144; E, 191. The letter E stands for Encyclopaedia. As this work is 
divided into numbered sections, no reference to particular translations is required. 
A glance at the number of the relevant volume in the reference to W will show 
whether it is the Heidelberg edition (W, v1) or the Berlin edition (W, vi11-x) 
which is being referred to. 
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free creation by God belongs to the figurative or pictorial language 
of the religious consciousness. It expresses indeed a truth, but it 
does not do so in the idiom of pure philosophy. From the strictly 
philosophical point of view the Absolute in itself manifests itself 
necessarily in Nature. Obviously, it is not constrained to do so 
by anything external to itself. The necessity is an inner necessity 
of nature. The only freedom in the Logos’ self-manifestation is 
the freedom of spontaneity. And from this it follows that from the 
philosophical point of view there is no sense in speaking of the 
Absolute in itself as existing ‘before’ creation. If Nature is derived 
ontologically from the Idea, the latter is not temporally prior to 
the former.! Further, though some writers have interpreted Hegel 
in a theistic sense, as holding, that is to say, that the Absolute in 
itself is a personal Being, existing independently of Nature and of 
the sphere of the human spirit, it does not seem to me that this 
interpretation is correct. True, there are passages which can be 
cited in support of it. But these passages can equally well be 
interpreted as expressions of the religious consciousness, as 
pictorial or figurative statements of the truth. And the nature of 
the system as a whole clearly suggests that the Absolute attains 
actual self-consciousness only in and through the human spirit. As 
has already been explained, this does not mean that human 
consciousness can be identified without more ado with the divine 
self-consciousness. For the Absolute is said to know itself in and 
through the human mind in so far as this mind rises above mere 
finitude and particularity and reaches the level of absolute 
knowledge. But the point is that if the Absolute becomes actually 
existent only in and through the human spirit, the Absolute in 
itself, the logical Idea, cannot properly be said to ‘resolve’ to posit 
Nature, which is the objective precondition for the existence of 
the sphere of Spirit. If such language is used, it is a concession, as 
it were, to the mode of thought which is characteristic of the 
religious consciousness. 

If, however, we exclude the theistic interpretation of the 
Absolute in itself,? how are we to conceive the transition from the 
logical Idea to Nature? If we conceive it as a real ontological 
transition, that is to say, if we conceive a subsistent Idea as mani- 
festing itself necessarily in Nature, we are obviously attributing 


1Cf., for example, W, 1x, pp. 51-4; E, 247. 

1 The theistic view is certainly admitted by Hegel as far as the religious 
consciousness and its own characteristic expression are concerned. But we are 
treating here of the strictly philosophical point of view. 
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to Hegel a thesis which, to put it mildly, is somewhat odd. We 
expose him at once to the criticism made by Schelling in his 
polemic against ‘negative philosophy’, that from ideas we can 
deduce only other ideas, and that it is quite impossible to deduce 
an existing world from an Idea. 

It is understandable, therefore, that some writers have 
endeavoured to exclude altogether the concept of an ontological 
derivation of Nature from the Idea. The Absolute is the totality, 
the universe. And this totality is a teleological process, the 
actualization of self-thinking Thought. The essential nature of this 
process can be considered in abstraction. It then takes the form of 
the logical Idea. But it does not exist as a subsistent reality which 
is logically prior to Nature and which is the efficient cause of 
Nature. The Idea reflects the goal or result of the process rather 
than a subsistent reality which stands at its beginning. Hence there 
is no question of an ontological derivation of Nature from the 
logical Idea as efficient cause. And the so-called deduction of 
Nature from the Idea is really an exhibition of the fact, or alleged 
fact, that Nature is a necessary precondition for the realization of 
the goal of the total process of reality, the universe’s knowledge of 
itself in and through the human spirit. 

It seems to the present writer that the foregoing line of inter- 
pretation must be accepted in so far as it denies the separate 
existence of the logical Idea as a reality quite distinct from the 
world or as an external efficient cause of the world. For Hegel the 
infinite exists in and through the finite; the universal lives and has 
its being, as it were, in and through the particulars. Hence there is 
no room in his system for an efficient cause which transcends the 
world in the sense that it exists quite independently of it. At 
the same time, even though the infinite exists in and through the 
finite, it is obvious that finite things arise and perish. They are, so 
to speak, transitory manifestations of an infinite Life. And Hegel 
certainly tends to speak of the Logos as though it were pulsating 
Life, dynamic Reason or Thought. It exists, it is true, only in and 
through its manifestations. But inasmuch as it is a continuous Life, 
Being actualizing itself as what it potentially is, namely Spirit, it is 
quite natural to look on the passing manifestations as ontologically 
dependent on the one immanent Life, as an ‘outside’ in relation to 
an ‘inside’. And Hegel] can thus speak of the Logos spontaneously 
expressing itself in or going over into Nature. For Being, the 
Absolute, the infinite Totality, is not a mere collection of finite 
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things, but one infinite Life, self-actualizing Spirit. It is the 
universal of universals; and even though it exists only in and 
through the particulars, it itself persists whereas the particulars do 
not. Hence it is perfectly reasonable to speak of the Logos as 
expressing or manifesting itself in finite things. And inasmuch as it 
is absolute Spirit which comes to exist as such through the process 
of its own self-development, material Nature is naturally con- 
ceived as its opposite, the opposite which is a precondition for the 
attainment of the end or t#elos of the process. 

This line of interpretation may seem to be an attempt to have 
things both ways. On the one hand it is admitted that the logical 
Idea does not exist as a subsistent reality which creates Nature 
from outside, as it were. On the other hand, it is claimed that the 
logical Idea, in the sense of the essential structure or meaning of 
Being as grasped by the metaphysician, represents a metaphysical 
reality which, though it exists only in and through its self- 
manifestation, is in a certain sense logically prior to its manifesta- 
tion. But I do not think that we can exclude metaphysics from 
Hegelianism or eliminate altogether a certain element of trans- 
cendence. The attempt to do this seems to me to make nonsense of 
Hegel’s doctrine of the infinite Absolute. The Absolute is indeed 
the totality, the universe, considered as the process of its own self- 
development; but in my opinion we cannot escape making a 
distinction between inner and outer, between, that is to say, the 
one infinite Life, self-actualizing Spirit, and the finite manifesta- 
tions in and through which it lives and has its being. And in this 
case we can equally well say that the finite manifestations derive 
their reality from the one Life which expresses itself in them. If 
there is a certain element of ambiguity in Hegel’s position, this is 
scarcely surprising. For if there were no such element, his philo- 
sophy would hardly have given rise to divergent interpretations. 

3. ‘Nature,’ says Hegel, ‘is in ttself, in the Idea, divine. . . . But 
as it exists, its being does not correspond with its concept.’? In the 
language of religion, the idea of Nature in the divine mind is 
divine, but the objectification of this idea in existing Nature cannot 
be called divine. For the fact that the idea is expressed in the 
material world, in that which is most unlike God, means that it is 
only inadequately expressed. God cannot be adequately mani- 
fested in the material world. In the language of philosophy, the 
Absolute is defined as Spirit. Hence it can manifest itself adequately 

1 W, vi, p. 147; E, 193. 
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only in the sphere of Spirit. Nature is a precondition of the 
existence of this sphere, but it is not in itself Spirit, though in 
its rational structure it bears the imprint of Spirit. One might 
say with Schelling that it is slumbering Spirit or visible Spirit; 
but it is not Spirit proper, Spirit as awoken to consciousness of 
itself. 

Spirit is freedom: Nature is the sphere of necessity rather than 
of freedom. It is also the sphere of contingency (Zu/falligkeit). For 
example, it does not exhibit in any uniformly clear-cut way the 
distinctions postulated by a purely rational pattern. There are, for 
instance, ‘monsters’ in Nature which do not conform clearly to any 
one specific type. And there are even natural species which seem to 
be due to a kind of Bacchic dance or revel on Nature’s part, and 
not to any rational necessity. Nature appears to run riot as much 
in the wealth of forms which she produces as in the number of 
individual members of given species. They elude all logical 
deduction. Obviously, an empirical explanation of any natural 
object can be given in terms of physica! causality. But to give an 
empirical explanation in terms of physical causality is not the same 
thing as to give a logical deduction. 

Obviously, Nature cannot exist without particular things. 
Immanent teleology, for instance, cannot exist without particular 
organisms. The universal exists only in and through its particulars. 
But it does not follow that any given individual is logically 
deducible from the concept of its specific type or from any more 
general concept. It is not simply a question of its being very 
difficult or practically impossible for the finite mind to deduce 
particulars which could in principle be deduced by an infinite mind. 
For Hegel seems to say that particular objects in Nature are not 
deducible even in principle, even though they are physically 
explicable. To put the matter somewhat paradoxically, contingency 
in Nature is necessary. For without it there could be no Nature. 
But contingency is none the less real, in the sense that it is a 
factor in Nature which the philosopher is unable to eliminate. And 
Hegel ascribes it to ‘the impotence of Nature’! to remain faithful 
to the determination of the Notion. He is speaking here about the 
way in which Nature mixes specific types, producing intermediate 
forms. But the main point is that contingency is ascribed to the 
impotence of Nature itself and not to the finite mind’s incapability 
of giving a purely rational account of Nature. Whether on his 

1 W, 1X, pp. 63-4; E, 250. 
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principles Hegel ought to have admitted contingency in Nature is 
disputable, but the fact that he did so is not open to doubt. And 
this is why he sometimes speaks of Nature as a Fall (Adfall) from 
the Idea. In other words, contingency represents the externality of 
Nature in relation to the Idea. And it follows that Nature ‘is not to 
be deified’.? Indeed, it is a mistake, Hegel says, to regard natural 
phenomena such as the heavenly bodies as works of God in a 
higher sense than the creations of the human spirit, such as works 
of art or the State. Hegel certainly followed Schelling in attributing 
to Nature a status which it did not enjoy in the philosophy of 
Fichte. At the same time he shows no inclination to share the 
romantic divinization of Nature. 

But though Hegel rejects any deification of existing Nature, the 
fact remains that if Nature is real it must be a moment in the life 
of the Absolute. For the Absolute is the totality. Hegel is thus 
placed in a difficult position. On the one hand he has no wish to 
deny that there is an objective Nature. Indeed, it is essential to his 
system to maintain that there is. For the Absolute is the identity- 
in-difference of subjectivity and objectivity. And if there is real 
subjectivity, there must be real objectivity. On the other hand it 
is not easy for him to explain how contingency can have any place 
in a system of absolute idealism. And it is understandable if we can 
discern a marked tendency to adopt a Platonic position by dis- 
tinguishing between the inside, as it were, of Nature, its rational 
structure or reflection of the Idea, and its outside, its contingent 
aspect, and by relegating the latter to the sphere of the irrational 
and unreal. There must indeed be an objective Nature. For the 
Idea must take the form of objectivity. And there cannot be an 
objective Nature without contingency. But the philosopher cannot 
cope with this element, beyond registering the fact that it is there 
and must be there.-And what Professor Hegel cannot cope with he 
tends to dismiss as irrational and so as unreal. For the rational is 
the real and the real the rational. Obviously, once contingency has 
been admitted Hegel is driven either to admit some kind of dualism 
or to slide over the contingent element in Nature as though it were 
not ‘really real’. 

However this may be, Nature, in so far as it can be treated by 
the philosopher, ‘is to be considered as a system of stages, of which 
one proceeds necessarily from the other’.* But it must be clearly 
understood that this system of stages or levels in Nature is a 


1W, vi, p. 147; E, 193. © W, vi, p. 149; E, 194. 
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dialectical development of concepts and not an empirical history 
of Nature. It is indeed somewhat amusing to find Hegel dismissing 
the evolutionary hypothesis in a cavalier manner.! But a physical 
hypothesis of this kind is in any case irrelevant to the philosophy 
of Nature as expounded by Hegel. For it introduces the idea of 
temporal succession which has no place in the dialectical deduction 
of the levels of Nature. And if Hegel had lived to a time when the 
evolutionary hypothesis had won wide acceptance, it would have 
been open to him to say: ‘Well, I dare say that I was wrong about 
evolution. But in any case it is an empirical hypothesis, and its 
acceptance or rejection does not affect the validity of my 
dialectic.’ 

As one would expect, the main divisions of Hegel’s philosophy of 
Nature are three in number. In the Encyclopaedia they are given 
as mathematics, physics and organic physics, while in the lectures 
on the philosophy of Nature they are given as mechanics, physics 
and organics. In both cases, however, Hegel starts with space, 
with what is most removed from mind or Spirit, and works 
dialectically up to the animal organism which of all levels of 
Nature is the closest to Spirit. Space is sheer externality: in the 
organism we find internality. Subjectivity can be said to make its 
appearance in the animal organism, though not in the form of self- 
consciousness. Nature brings us to the threshold of Spirit, but only 
to the threshold. 

It is hardly worth while following Hegel into the details of his 
philosophy of Nature. But attention should be drawn to the fact 
that he is not trying to do the work of the scientist all over again 
by some peculiar philosophical method of his own. He is con- 
cerned rather with finding in Nature as known through observation 
and science the exemplification of a dynamic rational pattern. This 
may sometimes lead to bizarre attempts to show that natural 
phenomena are what they are, or what Hegel believes that they 
are, because it is rational and, so to speak, for the best that they 
should be what they are. And we may well feel somewhat sceptical 
about the value of this kind of speculative or higher physics, as 
well as amused at the philosopher’s tendency to look down on 
empirical science from a superior position. But it is as well to 
understand that Hegel takes empirical science for granted, even 
if he sometimes takes sides, and not always to the advantage of his 
reputation, in controversial issues. It is more a question of fitting 
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the facts into a conceptual scheme than of pretending to deduce 
the facts in a purely a priori manner. 

4. ‘The Absolute is Spirit: this is the highest definition of the 
Absolute. To find this definition and to understand its content was, 
one may say, the final motive of all culture and philosophy. All 
religion and science have striven to reach this point.’! The 
Absolute in itself is Spirit, but it is potential rather than actual 
Spirit.* The Absolute for itself, Nature, is Spirit, but it is ‘self- 
alienated Spirit’,* in religious language it is, as Hegel puts it, God 
in his otherness. Spirit begins to exist as such only when we come 
to the human spirit, which is studied by Hegel in the third main 
part of his system, the philosophy of Spirit. 

The philosophy of Spirit, needless to say, has three main parts 
or subdivisions. ‘The two first parts of the doctrine of Spirit treat 
of the finite spirit’ ,“ while the third part deals with absolute Spirit, 
the Logos in its concrete existence as self-thinking Thought. In 
this section we shall be concerned only with the first part, to which 
Hegel gives the title ‘subjective Spirit’. 

This first part of the philosophy of Spirit is subdivided, accord- 
ing to Hegel’s pervasive dialectical scheme, into three subordinate 
parts. Under the heading of anthropology he treats of the soul 
(Seele) as sensing and feeling subject. The soul is, as it were, a point 
of transition from Nature to Spirit. On the one hand it reveals the 
ideality of Nature, while on the other hand it is ‘only the sleep of 
the Spirit’.5 That is to say, it enjoys self-feeling (Selbstgefihl) but 
not reflective self-consciousness. It is sunk in the particularity of 
its feelings. And it is actual precisely as embodied, the body being 
the externality of the soul. In the human organism soul and body 
are its inner and outer aspects. 

From the concept of the soul in this restricted sense Hegel 
passes to the phenomenology of consciousness, resuming some of the 
themes already treated in The Phenomenology of Spirit. The soul 
of the section on anthropology was subjective spirit considered on 
its lowest level, as a yet undifferentiated unity. On the level of 
consciousness, however, subjective spirit is confronted by an object, 
first by an object regarded as external to and independent of the 
subject, then, in self-consciousness, by itself. Finally, the subject 

1 W, vi, p. 228; E, 302. 

® The logical Idea, considered precisely as such, is the category of Spirit, of 
self-thinking Thought, rather than potential Spirit. 


> W, IX, p. 50; E, 247. “ W, VI, p. 229; E, 3095. 
5 W, VI, p. 232; E, 309. 
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is depicted as rising to universal self-consciousness in which it 
recognizes other selves as both distinct from and one with itself. 
Here, therefore, consciousness (consciousness, that is, of some- 
thing external to the subject) and self-consciousness are unified on 
a higher level. 

The third section of the philosophy of subjective Spirit is 
entitled ‘mind’ or ‘spirit’ (Getst), and it considers the powers or 
general modes of activity of the finite spirit as such. We are no 
longer concerned simply with slumbering spirit, the ‘soul’ of the 
section on anthropology, nor, as in phenomenology, with the ego 
or subject in relation to an object. We have returned from the 
finite spirit as term of a relation to spirit in itself but at a higher 
level than that of soul. In a sense we are concerned with psychology 
rather than with the phenomenology of consciousness. But the 
psychology in question is not empirical psychology but a dialectical 
deduction of the concepts of the logically successive stages in the 
activity of the finite spirit in itself. 

Hegel studies the activity of the finite spirit or mind in both its 
theoretical and its practical aspects. Under the theoretical aspect 
he treats, for instance, of intuition, memory, imagination and 
thought, while under the practical aspect he considers feeling, 
impulse and will. And his conclusion is that ‘the actual free will is 
the unity of the theoretical and practical spirit; free will which 
exists for itself as free will’.1 He is speaking, of course, of the will as 
conscious of its freedom. And this is ‘w#ll as free intelligence’ .* We 
can say, therefore, that the concept of Spirit in itself is the concept 
of the rational will (der verntinftige Wille). 

But ‘whole regions of the world, Africa and the East, have never 
had this idea and do not yet have it. The Greeks and the Romans, 
Plato and Aristotle, also the Stoics, did not have it. On the 
contrary, they knew only that man is actually free by birth (as a 
citizen of Athens or Sparta and so on) or through strength of 
character, education or philosophy (the wise man is free even when 
he is a slave and in chains). This idea entered the world through 
Christianity, according to which the individual as such possesses 
an infinite value, ... that is, that man in himself is destined to the 
highest freedom.’* This idea of the realization of freedom is a key- 
idea in Hegel’s philosophy of history. 

5. We have seen that the Absolute in itself objectifies or 
expresses itself in Nature. So also does Spirit in itself objectify or 


1W, x, p. 379: E, 48. 3 Ibid. * W, X, p. 380; E, 482. 
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express itself, issuing, as it were, out of its state of immediacy. 
Thus we come to the sphere of ‘objective Spirit’, the second main 
part of the philosophy of Spirit as a whole. 

The first phase of objective Spirit is the sphere of right (das 
Recht). The person, the individual subject conscious of his freedom, 
must give external expression to his nature as free spirit; he must 
‘give himself an external sphere of freedom’. And he does this by 
expressing his will in the realm of material things. That is to say, 
he expresses his free will by effectively appropriating and using 
material things. Personality confers the capacity for having and 
exercising rights such as that of property. A material thing, 
precisely because it is material and not spiritual, can have no 
rights: it is an instrument for the expression of rational will. By its 
being taken possession of and used a thing’s non-personal nature is 
actually revealed and its destiny fulfilled. Indeed, it is in a sense 
elevated by being thus set in relation to a rational will. 

A person becomes the owner of a thing not by a merely internal 
act of will but by effective appropriation, by embodying his will in 
it, as it were. But he can also withdraw his will from the thing, 
thereby alienating it. And this is possible because the thing is 
external to him. A man can relinquish his right, for example, to a 
house. He can also relinquish his right to his labour for a limited 
time and for a specified purpose. For his labour can then be looked 
upon as something external. But he cannot alienate his total 
freedom by handing himself over as a slave. For his total freedom 
is not and cannot properly be regarded as something external to 
himself. Nor can his moral conscience or his religion be regarded as 
an external thing. 

In Hegel’s somewhat odd dialectical progression the concept of 
alienation of property leads us to the concept of contract (Vertrag). 
True, alienation of property might take the form of withdrawing 
one’s will, as it were, from a thing and leaving it ownerless. I might 
alienate an umbrella in this way. But we then remain within the 
sphere of the abstract concept of property. We advance beyond 


1W, vit, p. 94; R, 41. The letter R signifies The Philosophy of Right. The 
following number refers to the section. In references to R the word ‘addition’ 
refers to the additions made by Hegel to the original text. In Professor T. M. 
Knox’s translation these additions are printed after the version of the original text. 

» Hegel is speaking of the right of property in the abstract. Needless to say, 
once the concept of society has been introduced the range of legitimate appropria- 
tion is restricted. 
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this sphere by introducing the concept of the unity of two or more 
individual wills in respect of property, that is, by developing the 
concept of contract. When a man gives, sells or exchanges by 
agreement, two wills come together. But he can also agree with one 
or more persons to possess and use certain property in common for 
a common end. And here the union of wills, mediated by an 
external thing, is more evident. 

But though contract rests on a union of wills, there is obviously 
no guarantee that the particular wills of the contracting parties 
will remain in union. In this sense the union of wills into a common 
will is contingent. And it comprises within itself the possibility of 
its own negation. This negation is actualized in wrong. The concept 
of wrong, however, passes through several phases; and Hegel 
considers in turn civil wrong (which is the result of incorrect 
interpretation rather than of evil intent or disrespect of other 
persons’ rights), fraud and crime and violence. The notion of 
crime brings him to the subject of punishment, which he interprets 
as a cancellation of wrong, a cancellation which is said to be 
demanded even by the implicit will of the criminal himself. A 
criminal, according to Hegel, is not to be treated like an animal 
which has to be deterred or reformed. As a rational free being, he 
implicitly consents to and even demands the annulment of his 
crime through punishment. 

Now, it is easy to see how Hegel is led from the concept of 
contract to that of wrong. For contract, as a free act, involves the 
possibility of its violation. But it is not so easy to see how the 
concept of wrong can reasonably be regarded as the unity on a 
higher plane of the concepts of property and contract. However, it 
is obvious that Hegel’s dialectic is often a process of rational 
reflection in which one idea leads more or less naturally to another 
than a process of strictly necessary deduction. And even though 
he persists in observing his uniform triadic scheme, there is not 
much point in pressing it. 

6. In wrong there is an opposition between the particular will 
and the universal will, the principle of rightness, which is implicit 
in the common will expressed in contract. This is true at least of 
wrong in the form of crime. The particular will negates right, and 
in doing so it negates the conception or notion of the will, which is 
universal, the rational free will as such. As we have seen, punish- 
ment is the negation of this negation. But punishment is external, 
in the sense that it is inflicted by an external authority. The 
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opposition or negation can be adequately overcome only when the 
particular will is in harmony with the universal will, that is, when 
it becomes what it ought to be, namely in accord with the concept 
of the will as raised above mere particularity and selfishness. Such 
a will is the moral will. We are thus led to make the transition from 
the concept of right to that of morality (Moralstat). 

It is important to note that the term ‘morality’ is used by Hegel 
in a much more restricted sense than it bears in ordinary usage. 
True, the term can be used in a variety of ways in ordinary 
language. But when we think of morality, we generally think of the 
fulfilment of positive duties, especially in a social setting, whereas 
Hegel abstracts from particular duties, towards the family, for 
example, or the State, and uses the term for what he calls ‘a 
determination of the will [Willensbestimmtheit], so far as it is in the 
interior of the will in general’.! The mora] will is free will which has 
returned on itself, that is, which is conscious of itself as free and 
which recognizes only itself, and no external authority, as the 
principle of its actions. As such the will is said to be ‘infinite’ or 
universal not only in itself but also for itself. ‘The moral stand- 
point is the standpoint of the will in so far as it is infinste not 
simply sn stself but for ttself.'? It is the will as conscious of itself as 
the source of its own principle of action in an unrestricted way 
Hegel does indeed introduce in passing the topic of obligation or 
ought (SoWen). For the will considered as a particular finite will 
may not be in accordance with the will considered as universal; 
and what is willed by the latter thus appears to the former as a 
demand or obligation. And, as will be seen presently, he discusses 
action from the point of view of the responsibility of the subject 
for its action. But in his treatment of morality he is concerned 
with the autonomous free will in its subjective aspect, that is, 
with the purely formal aspect of morality (in the wider sense of 
the term). 

This purely formal treatment of morality is, of course, an 
unfortunate legacy from the Kantian philosophy. It is all the more 
important, therefore, to understand that morality, as Hegel uses 
the term, is a one-sided concept in which the mind cannot rest. It 
is certainly not his intention to imply that morality consists 
simply of ‘interiority’. On the contrary, it is his intention to show 
that the purely formal concept of morality is inadequate. And we 
can say, therefore, that he treats the Kantian ethic as a one-sided 
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moment in the dialectical development of the full moral conscious- 
ness. If, then, we use the term ‘morality’ tc mean the whole ethical 
life of man, it would be quite incorrect to say that Hegel makes it 
entirely formal and ‘interior’ or subjective. For he does nothing of 
the kind. At the same time it is arguable that in the transition from 
morality in the restricted sense (Moralitat) to the concrete ethical 
life (Stttlichke1t) some important elements in the moral conscious- 
ness are omitted or at least slurred over. 

The subjective will externalizes itself in action. But the free will, 
as self-determined, has the right to regard as its own action, for 
which it can be held accountable, only those acts which stand in 
certain relations to it. We can say, therefore, that Hegel raises the 
question, for what actions can a person rightly be held accountable? 
Or, what are, properly speaking, the actions of a person? But it 
must be remembered that Hegel is thinking of the general formal 
characteristics of actions, and that he is not concerned at this stage 
with indicating where a person’s concrete moral duties lie. For 
the matter of that, a person can be accountable for bad as well as 
for good actions. Hegel is, as it were, going behind the moral 
distinction between good and bad to the characteristics of action 
which make it possible for us to say that a person has acted 
morally or immorally. 

In the first place any change or alteration in the world which the 
subject brings about can be called his ‘deed’ (Handlung). But he 
has the right to recognize as his ‘action’ (That) only that deed 
which was the purpose (Vorsatz) of his will. The external world is 
the sphere of contingency, and I cannot hold myself responsible 
for the unforeseeable consequences of my action. It does not follow, 
of course, that I can disavow all its consequences. For some 
consequences are simply the outward shape which my acting 
necessarily assumes, and they must be counted as comprised 
within my purpose. But it would be contrary to the idea of the 
self-determining free will to hold myself responsible for the 
unforeseeable consequences or alterations in the world which are in 
some sense my deed but which were certainly not comprised within 
my purpose. 

Purpose is thus the first phase of morality. The second is 
intention (Abstcht) or, more accurately, intention and welfare or 
well-being (das Wohl). It seems true to say that we generally use 
the words ‘purpose’ and ‘intention’ synonymously. But Hegel 
distinguishes between them. If I apply a lighted match to 
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inflammable material in the grate, the natural and foreseen 
consequence of my action is the ensuing fire. My purpose was to 
light the fire. But I should not perform this action except in view 
of an intended end, such as warming myself or drying the room. 
And my intention is relevant to the moral character of the action. 
It is not, of course, the only relevant factor. Hegel is far from 
saying that any sort of action is justified by a good intention. But 
intention is none the less a moment or relevant factor in morality. 

Hegel assumes that intentions are directed to welfare or well- 
being. And he insists that the moral agent has a right to seek his 
own welfare, the satisfaction of his needs as a human being. He is 
not suggesting, of course, that egoism is the norm or morality. But 
at present we are considering morality apart from its social frame- 
work and expression. And when Hegel insists that a man has a 
right to seek his own welfare, he is saying that the satisfaction of 
one’s needs as a human being belongs to morality and is not 
opposed to it. In other words, he is defending a point of view 
comprised in Greek ethics as represented by Aristotle and rejecting 
the Kantian notion that an act loses its moral value if performed 
from inclination. In his opinion it is quite wrong to suppose that 
morality consists in a constant warfare against inclinations and 
natural impulses. 

But though the individual is entitled to seek his own welfare, 
morality certainly does not consist in the particular will seeking 
its particular good. At the same time this idea has to be pre- 
served and not simply negated. Hence we must proceed to the 
idea of the particular will identifying itself with the rational and 
so universal will and aiming at universal welfare. And the unity of 
the particular will with the concept of the will in itself (that is, 
with the rational will as such) is the good (das Gute), which can 
be described as ‘the realization of freedom, the absolute final 
purpose of the world’.} 

The rational will as such is a man’s true will, his will as a 
rational, free being. And the need for conforming his particular 
will, his will as this or that particular individual, to the rational 
will (to his true self, one might say) presents itself as duty or 
obligation. Inasmuch, therefore, as morality abstracts from all 
concrete positive duties, we can say that duty should be done for 
duty’s sake. A man ought to conform his particular will to the 
universal will, which is his true or real will; and he ought to do so 
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simply because it is his duty. But this, of course, tells us nothing 
about what a man ought to will in particular. We can only say that 
the good will is determined by the subject’s inward certainty, 
which is conscience (Gewtssen). ‘Conscience expresses the absolute 
right of subjective self-consciousness to know in tiself and through 
ttself what is right and duty, and to recognize nothing as good 
other than what it knows to be good, at the same time assert- 
ing that what it knows and wills as good is in truth right and 
duty.’? 

Hegel thus incorporates into his account of morality what we 
may perhaps call the Protestant insistence on inwardness and on 
the absolute authority of conscience. But pure subjectivism and 
inwardness are really abhorrent to him. And he proceeds immedi- 
ately to argue that to rely on a purely subjective conscience is to 
be potentially evil. If he had contented himself with saying that a 
person’s conscience can err and that some objective norm or 
standard is required, he would have been expounding a familiar 
and easily intelligible position. But he gives the impression of 
trying to establish a connection between undiluted moral inward- 
ness and wickedness, at least as a possible conjunction. Exaggera- 
tion apart, however, his main point is that we cannot give a 
definite content to morality on the level of pure moral inwardness. 
To do so, we have to turn to the idea of organized society. 

The concepts of abstract right and of morality are thus for 
Hegel one-sided notions which have to be unified on a higher level 
in the concept of ethical life (dze Sittlichkett). That is to say, in the 
dialectical development of the sphere of objective Spirit they 
reveal themselves as moments or phases in the development of 
the concept of concrete ethics, phases which have at the same time 
to be negated, preserved and elevated. 

Concrete ethics is for Hegel social ethics. It is one’s position in 
society which specifies one’s duties. Hence social ethics is the 
synthesis or unity at a higher level of the one-sided concepts of 
right and morality. 

7. Hegel’s way of dealing with the concrete life is to deduce the 
three moments of what he calls ‘the ethical substance’ (die 
stttliche Substanz). These are the family, civil society and the State. 
One might perhaps expect him to consider man’s concrete duties 
in this social setting. But what he actually does is to study the 
essential natures of the family, civil society and the State and to 
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show how one concept leads to another. It is not necessary, he 
remarks, to add that a man has these or those duties towards his 
family or towards the State. For this will be sufficiently evident 
from a study of the natures or essences of these societies. In any 
case it cannot properly be expected of the philosopher that he 
should draw up a code of particular duties. He is concerned with 
the universal, with the dialectical development of concepts, rather 
than with moralizing. 

The family, the first moment in ‘the ethical substance’ or union 
of moral subjectivity and objectivity, is said to be ‘the immediate 
or natural ethical spirit’. In the social sphere the human spirit, 
issuing, as it were, out of its inwardness, objectifies itself first of all 
in the family. This is not to say that in Hegel’s opinion the family 
is a transitory institution which passes away when other types of 
society have reached their full development. It is to say that the 
family is the logically prior society inasmuch as it represents the 
universal in its logically first moment of immediacy. The members 
of the family are considered as one, united primarily by the bond 
of feeling, that is, by love. The family is what one might call a 
feeling-totality. It is, as it were, one person whose will is expressed 
in property, the common property of the family. 

But if we consider the family in this way, we must add that it 
contains within itself the seeds of its own dissolution. Within the 
family, considered as a feeling-totality and as representing the 
moment of universality, the children exist simply as members. 
They are, of course, individual persons, but they are such 1 
themselves rather than for themselves. In the course of time, 
however, they pass out of the unity of family life into the condition 
of individual persons, each of whom possesses his own plans in life 
and so on. It is as though the particulars emerge out of the 
universality of family life and assert themselves as particulars. 

The notion of the comparatively undifferentiated unity of the 
family breaking up through the emergence of particularity is not in 
itself, of course, the notion of a society. Rather is it the notion of 
the dissolution or negation of a society. But this negation is itself 
negated or overcome in what Hegel calls ‘civil society’ (die 
burgerliche Gesellschaft) which represents the second moment in the 
development of social ethics. 


1W, vil, p. 237; R, 157. 
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To understand what Hegel means by civil society we can first 
picture a plurality of individuals, each of whom seeks his own ends 
and endeavours to satisfy his own needs. We must then conceive 
them as united in a form of economic organization for the better 
furtherance of their ends. This will involve specialization of labour 
and the development of economic classes and corporations. 
Further, an economic organization of this kind requires for its 
stability the institution of law and the machinery of law-enforce- 
ments, namely law-courts, a judiciary and police. 

Inasmuch as Hegel considers the political constitution and 
government under the heading of the State and not under that of 
civil society, we may be inclined to comment that the latter could 
never exist. For how can there be laws and the administration of 
justice except in a State? The answer is, of course, that there 
cannot. But Hegel is not concerned with maintaining that civil 
society ever existed in the precise form in which he describes it. 
For the concept of civil society is for him a one-sided and inade- 
quate concept of the State itself. It is the State ‘as external State’. 
That is to say, it is the State with the latter's essential nature 
omitted. 

In other words, Hegel is concerned with the dialectical develop- 
ment of the concept of the State. And he does so by taking two 
one-sided concepts of society and showing that both represent 
ideas which are united on a higher plane in the concept of the State. 
The family, of course, persists in the State. So does civil society. 
For it represents an aspect of the State, even though it is only a 
partial aspect. But it does not follow that this aspect, taken in 
isolation and called ‘civil society’, ever actually existed precisely 
as such. The dialectical development of the concept of the State is 
a conceptual development. It is not equivalent to the statement 
that, historically speaking, the family existed first, then civil 
society, then the State, as though these concepts were all mutually 
exclusive. If we interpret Hegel in this way, we shall probably be 
inclined to think that he is concerned with expounding a thoroughly 
totalitarian theory of the State as against, for example, the sort of 
theory advanced by Herbert Spencer which more or less corre- 
sponds, though with certain important qualifications, to the 
concept of civil society. But though Hegel would doubtless have 
regarded Spencer’s theory of society as very inadequate, he thought 
of the moment of particularity, represented by the concept of civil 
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society, as being preserved, and not simply cancelled out, in the 
State. 

8. The family represents the moment of universality in the 
sense of undifferentiated unity. Civil society represents the 
moment of particularity. The State represents the unity of 
the universal and the particular. Instead of undifferentiated unity 
we find in the State differentiated universality, that is, unity in 
difference. And instead of sheer particularity! we find the identi- 
fication of the particular with the universal will. To put the matter 
in another way, in the State self-consciousness has risen to the 
level of universal self-consciousness. The individual is conscious 
of himself as being a member of the totality in such a way that 
his selfhood is not annulled but fulfilled. The State is not an 
abstract universal standing over against its members: it exists in 
and through them. At the same time by participation in the life of 
the State the members are elevated above their sheer particularity. 
In other words, the State is an organic unity. It is a concrete 
universal, existing in and through particulars which are distinct 
and one at the same time. 

The State is said to be ‘the self-conscious ethical substance’.? It 
is ‘ethical mind as substantial will manifest and clear to itself, 
which thinks and knows itself and accomplishes what it knows in 
so far as it knows it’. The State is the actuality of the rational will 
when this has been raised to the plane of universal self-conscious- 
ness. It is thus the highest expression of objective Spirit. And the 
preceding moments of this sphere are resumed and synthesized in 
it. For instance, rights are established and maintained as the 
expression of the universal rational will. And morality obtains its 
content. That is to say, a man’s duties are determined by his 
position in the social organism. This does not mean, of course, that 
a man has duties only to the State and none to his family. For the 
family is not annulled in the State: it is an essential, if subordinate, 
moment in the State’s life. Nor does Hegel mean to imply that a 
man’s duties are determined once and for all by an unchangeable 
social position. For though he insists that the welfare of the whole 

1 To speak of civil society as representing ‘sheer particularity’ is from one point 
of view to be guilty of exaggeration. For within civil society itself the antagonisms 
consequent on the emergence and self-assertion of the particulars are partly 
overcome through the corporations on which Hegel lays stress. But the union of 
wills among members of a corporation in seeking a common end has also a 
limited universality and prepares the way for the transition to the concept of the 
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social organism is paramount, he also insists that the principle of 
individual freedom and personal decision is not annihilated in the 
State but preserved. The theory of ‘my station and its duties’, to 
use Bradley’s famous phrase, does not imply acceptance of some 
sort of caste system. 

It is indeed undeniable that Hegel speaks of the State in the 
most exalted terms. He even describes it, for instance, as ‘this 
actual God’.! But there are several points to be borne in mind. In 
the first place the State, as objective Spirit, is necessarily ‘divine’ 
in some sense. And just as the Absolute itself is identity-in- 
difference, so is the State, though on a more restricted scale. In the 
second place it is essential to remember that Hegel is speaking 
throughout of the concept of the State, its ideal essence. He has no 
intention of suggesting that historical States are immune from 
criticism. Indeed, he makes this point quite clear. ‘The State is no 
work of art; it stands in the world, and so in the sphere of caprice, 
contingency and error; it can be disfigured by evil conduct in many 
respects. But the ugliest human being, the criminal, the diseased 
and the cripple, each is still a living man. The positive element, 
life, remains in spite of the privation; and it is with this positive 
element that we have to do here.’? 

In the third place we must bear in mind Hegel's insistence on 
the fact that the mature or well-developed State preserves the 
principle of private liberty in the ordinary sense. He maintains 
indeed that the will of the State must prevail over the particular 
will when there is a clash between them. And inasmuch as the will 
of the State, the universal or general will, is for him in some sense 
the ‘real’ will of the individual, it follows that the individual’s 
identification of his interests with those of the State is the 
actualization of freedom. For the free will is potentially universal, 
and, as universal, it wills the general good. There is a strong dose 
of Rousseau’s doctrines in Hegel’s political theory. At the same 
time it is unjust to Hegel to draw from the highfaluting way in 
which he speaks of the majesty and divinity of the State the 
conclusion that his ideal is a totalitarian State in which private 
freedom and initiative are reduced to a minimum. On the contrary, 
a mature State is for Hegel one which ensures the maximum 
development of personal liberty which is compatible with the 
sovereign rights of the universal will. Thus he insists that while 
the stability of the State requires that its members should make 
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the universal end their end! according to their several positions and 
capacities, it also requires that the State should be in a real sense 
the means to the satisfaction of their subjective aims.? As already 
remarked, the concept of civil society is not simply cancelled out 
in the concept of the State. 

In his treatment of the State Hegel discusses first the political 
constitution. And he represents constitutional monarchy as being 
the most rational form. But he regards a corporative State as more 
rational than democracy after the English model. That is to say, 
he maintains that the citizens should participate in the affairs of 
the State as members of subordinate wholes, corporations or 
Estates, rather than as individuals. Or, more accurately, repre- 
sentatives should represent corporations or Estates rather than the 
individual citizens precisely as such. And this view seems to be 
required by Hegel’s dialectical scheme. For the concept of civil 
society, which is preserved in that of the State, culminates in the 
idea of the corporation. 

It has frequently been said that by deducing constitutional 
monarchy as the most rational form of political organization 
Hegel canonized the Prussian State of his time. But though he 
may, like Fichte, have come to regard Prussia as the most 
promising instrument for educating the Germans to political self- 
consciousness, his historical sense was far too strong to allow him to 
suppose that one particular type of constitution could be profitably 
adopted by any given nation without regard to its history, 
traditions and spirit. He may have talked a good deal about the 
rational State, but he was far too reasonable himself to think that 
a constitution could be imposed on all nations simply because it 
corresponded best with the demands of abstract reason. ‘A con- 
stitution develops out of the spirit of a nation oly in identity with 
this spirit’s own development; and it runs through, together with 
this spirit, the grades of formation and the alterations required by 
its spirit. It is the indwelling spirit and the history of the nation 
(and, indeed, the history is simply the history of this spirit) by 
which constitutions have been and are made.’? Again, ‘Napoleon 
wished to give the Spaniards, for example, a constitution a priori, 
but the attempt fared badly enough. For a constitution is no mere 
artificial product; it is the work of centuries, the idea and the 
consciousness of the rational in so far as it has been developed ina 


1 It should be remembered that Hegel was partly concerned with educating the 
Germans to political self-consciousness. 
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people. ... What Napoleon gave the Spaniards was more rational 
than what they had before, and yet they rejected it as something 
alien to them.’? 

Hegel further observes that from one point of view it is idle to 
ask whether monarchy or democracy is the best form of govern- 
ment. The fact of the matter is that any constitution is one-sided 
and inadequate unless it embodies the principle of subjectivity 
(that is, the principle of personal freedom) and answers to the 
demands of ‘mature reason’.2 In other words, a more rational 
constitution means a more liberal constitution, at least in the 
sense that it must explicitly allow for the free development of 
individual personality and respect the rights of individuals. Hegel 
was by no means so reactionary as has sometimes been supposed. 
He did not hanker after the ancien régime. 

g. It is worth drawing attention to Hegel’s general idea of 
political theory. His insistence that the philosopher is concerned 
with the concept or ideal essence of the State may suggest that in 
his opinion it is the philosopher’s business to show politicians and 
statesmen what they should aim at, by portraying more or less in 
detail a supposedly ideal State, subsisting in some Platonic world 
of essences. But if we look at the Preface to The Philosophy of 
Right we find Hegel denying in explicit terms that it is the 
philosopher’s business to do anything of the kind. The philosopher 
is concerned with understanding the actual rather than with 
offering political schemes and panaceas. And in a sense the actual 
is the past. For political philosophy appears in the period of a 
culture’s maturity, and when the philosopher attempts to under- 
stand the actual, it is already passing into the past and giving 
place to new forms. In Hegel’s famous words, ‘when philosophy 
paints its grey on grey, then has a shape of life grown old. And by 
this grey on grey it can only be understood, not rejuvenated. The 
owl of Minerva spreads its wings only with the falling of the dusk.’® 

Some thinkers, of course, have supposed that they were 
delineating an eternal pattern, a changeless ideal essence. But in 
Hegel’s opinion they were mistaken. ‘Even the Platonic Republic, 
which passes proverbially as an empty ideal, was in essence nothing 
but an interpretation of Greek ethical life.’ After all, ‘every 
individual is a son of his time [and] it is just as foolish to suppose 
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that a philosophy can transcend its contemporary world as it is to 
suppose that an individual can overleap his own time... .’? 

The clear expression of this view obviously constitutes an answer 
to those who take too seriously Hegel’s apparent canonization of 
the Prussian State. For it is difficult to suppose that a man who 
understood very well that Aristotle, for example, canonized the 
Greek polis or City-State at a time when its vigorous life was 
already on the decline really supposed that the contemporary 
State of his own period represented the final and culminating form 
of political development. And even if Hegel did think this, there is 
nothing in his philosophy as such to warrant his prejudice. On the 
contrary, one would expect the sphere of objective Spirit to 
undergo further developments as long as history lasts. 

Given this interpretation of political philosophy, the natural 
conclusion to draw is that the philosopher is concerned with 
making explicit what we may call the operative ideal of the culture 
or nation to which he belongs. He is an interpreter of the spirit of 
his time (die Zettgeist). In and through him the political ideals of a 
society are raised to the level of reflective consciousness. And a 
society becomes self-conscious in this way only when it has 
reached maturity and looks back, as it were, on itself, at a time, 
that is to say, when a form of life has already actualized itself and 
is ready to pass into or give way to another. 

No doubt, this is partly what Hegel means. His remarks about 
Plato’s Republic show that it is. But in this case, it may be asked, 
how can he at the same time speak of the political philosopher as 
being concerned with the concept or essence of the State? 

The answer to this question must be given, I think, in terms of 
Hegel’s metaphysics. The historical process is the self-actualiza- 
tion of Spirit or Reason. ‘What is rational is real and what is real 
is rational.’? And the concept of Spirit is the concept of identity- 
in-difference at the level of rational life. Objective Spirit, therefore, 
which culminates in the State tends towards the manifestation of 
identity-in-difference in political life. And this means that a 
mature or rational State will unite in itself the moments of 
universality and difference. It will embody universal self- 
consciousness or the self-conscious General Will. But this is 
embodied only in and through distinct finite spirits, each of which, 
as spirit, possesses ‘infinite’ value. Hence no State can be fully 
mature or rational (it cannot accord with the concept of the 
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State) unless it reconciles the conception of the State as an 
organic totality with the principle of individual freedom. And the 
philosopher, reflecting on the past and present political organiza- 
tions, can discern how far they approximate to the requirements 
of the State as such. But this State as such is not a subsistent 
essence, existing in a celestial world. It is the ¢elos or end of the 
movement of Spirit or Reason in man’s social life. The philosopher 
can discern this telos in its essential outline, because he understands 
the nature of reality. But it does not follow that he is in a better 
position, as a philosopher, than is anyone else to prophesy the 
future or to tell statesmen and politicians what they ought to do. 
‘Philosophy always comes too late on the scene to do so.’! Plato 
may indeed have told contemporary Greeks how they ought, in his 
opinion, to organize the City-State. But he was in any case too 
late. For the shape of life which he dreamed of reorganizing was 
growing cold and would before long be ripe for decay. Utopian 
schemes are defeated by the movement of history. 

10. Each State is in relation to other States a sovereign 
individual and demands secognition as such. The mutual relations 
between States are indeed partly regulated by treaties and by 
international law, which presuppose acceptance by the States 
concerned. But if this acceptance is refused or withdrawn, the 
ultimate arbiter in any dispute is war. For there is no sovereign 
power above individual States. 

Now, if Hegel was simply registering an obvious empirical fact 
in the international life of his time, there would be no reason for 
adverse comment. But he goes on to justify war, as though it were 
an essential feature of human history. True, he admits that war can 
bring with it much injustice, cruelty and waste. But he argues that 
it has an ethical aspect and that it should not be regarded as ‘an 
absolute evil and as a mere external contingent fact’.? On the 
contrary, it is a rational necessity. ‘It is necessary that the finite, 
property and life, should be posited as contingent. .. .’? And this is 
precisely what war does. It is ‘the condition in which we have to 
take seriously the vanity of temporal goods and things, which 
otherwise is usually only an edifying phrase’.4 

It should be noted that Hegel is not simply saying that in war 
a man’s moral qualities can be displayed on an heroic scale, which 
is obviously true. Nor is he saying merely that war brings home to 
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us the transitory character of the finite. He is asserting that war is 
a necessary rational phenomenon. It is in fact for him the means 
by which the dialectic of history gets, so to speak, a move on. It 
prevents stagnation and preserves, as he puts it, the ethical health 
of nations. It is the chief means by which a people’s spirit acquires 
renewed vigour or a decayed political organism is swept aside and 
gives place to a more vigorous manifestation of the Spirit. Hegel 
rejects, therefore, Kant’s ideal of perpetual peace.! 

Obviously, Hegel had no experience of what we call total war. 
And he doubtless had the Napoleonic Wars and Prussia’s struggle 
for independence fresh in his mind. But when one reads the 
passages in which he speaks of war and dismisses Kant’s ideal of 
perpetual peace it is difficult to avoid the impression, partly 
comical and partly unpleasant, of a university professor romanti- 
cizing a dark feature of human history and decking it out with 
metaphysical trappings.” 

11. Mention of international relations and of war as an instru- 
ment by which the historical dialectic progresses brings us to the 
subject of Hegel’s concept of world-history. 

Hegel distinguishes three main types of history or, rather, 
historiography. First there is ‘original history’, that is to say, 
descriptions of deeds and events and states of society which the 
historian had before his eyes. Thucydides’ history represents this 
type. Secondly there is ‘reflective history’. A general history, 
extending beyond the limits of the historian’s experience, belongs 
to this type. So, for instance, does didactic history. Thirdly, there 
is ‘philosophical history’ or the philosophy of history. This term, 
says Hegel, signifies ‘nothing else but the thoughtful consideration 
of history’. But it can hardly be claimed that this description, 
taken by itself, is very enlightening. And, as Hegel explicitly 
admits, something more must be said by way of elucidation. 

To say that the philosophy of history is the thoughtful con- 
sideration of history is to say that a thought is brought to this 
consideration. But the thought in question, Hegel insists, is not a 
preconceived plan or scheme into which the facts have somehow 
to be fitted. ‘The only idea which philosophy brings with it [that 
is, to the contemplation of history] is the simple idea of reason, 


1 See Vol. VI, pp. 185 and 209. 

§ In justice to Hegel we can recall that he himself had felt the effect of war, its 
exhibition of the transitoriness of the finite, when he lost his position and belong- 
ings at Jena as a result of Napoleon’s victorious campaign. 
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that reason dominates the world and that world-history is thus a 
rational process.’! As far as philosophy is concerned, this truth is 
provided in metaphysics. But in history as such it is an hypothesis. 
Hence the truth that world-history is the self-unfolding of Spirit 
must be exhibited as the result of reflection on history. In our 
reflection history ‘must be taken as it is; we must proceed 
historically, empirically’? 

The obvious comment on this is that even if Hegel disclaims 
any desire to force history into a preconceived mould, the thought 
or idea which the philosopher brings to the study of history must 
obviously exercise a great influence on his interpretation of events. 
Even if the idea is professedly proposed as an empirically verifiable 
hypothesis, the philosopher who, like Hegel himself, believes that 
its truth has been demonstrated in metaphysics will undoubtedly 
be prone to emphasize those aspects of history which seem to offer 
support for the hypothesis. Moreover, for the Hegelian the 
hypothesis is really no hypothesis at all but a demonstrated truth. 

Hegel remarks, however, that even the would-be ‘impartial’ 
historians bring their own categories to the study of history. 
Absolute impartiality is a myth. And there cannot be a better 
principle of interpretation than a proven philosophical truth. 
Evidently, Hegel’s general idea is more or less this. As the philo- 
sopher knows that reality is the self-unfolding of infinite reason, 
he knows that reason must operate in human history. At the same 
time we cannot tell in advance how it operates. To discover this, 
we have to study the course of events as depicted by historians in 
the ordinary sense and try to discern the significant rational 
process in the mass of contingent material. In theological language, 
we know in advance that divine providence operates in history. 
But to see how it operates we must study the historical data. 

Now, world-history is the process whereby Spirit comes to 
actual consciousness of itself as freedom. Hence ‘world-history is 
progress in the consciousness of freedom’.* This consciousness is 
attained, of course, only in and through the mind of man. And the 
divine Spirit, as manifested in history through the consciousness 
of man, is the World-Spirit (der Weligeist). History, therefore, is 
the process whereby the World-Spirit comes to explicit conscious- 
ness of itself as free. 

But though the Weltgeist attains consciousness of itself as free 
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only in and through the human mind, the historian is concerned 
with nations rather than with individuals. Hence the unit, so to 
speak, in the concrete development of the World-Spirit is the 
national spirit or the spirit of a people (der Volksgezst). And by this 
Hegel means in part a people’s culture as manifested not only in 
its political constitution and traditions but also in its morality, art, 
religion and philosophy. But a national spirit is not, of course, 
resident simply in legal forms, works of art and so on. It is a living 
totality, the spirit of a people as living in and through that people. 
And the individual is a bearer of the Weltgetst in so far as he 
participates in this more limited totality, the Volksgetst, which is 
itself a phase or moment in the life of the World-Spirtt. 

Hegel does indeed assert that ‘in world-history the individuals 
with whom we have to do are peoples, the totalities which are 
States’.! But he can use the terms ‘State’ and ‘national spirit’ more 
or less interchangeably because the first term signifies for him 
something much more than the juridical State. He understands by 
the State in this context a totality which exists in and through its 
members, though it is not identical with any given set of citizens 
existing here and now, and which gives concrete form to the spirit 
and culture of a people or nation. 

It should be noted, however, that one important reason why 
Hegel insists that world-history is concerned with States is that in 
his view a national spirit exists for itself (that is, as conscious of 
itself) only in and through the State. Hence those peoples which 
do not constitute national States are practically excluded from 
consideration in world-history. For their spirits are only implicit: 
they do not exist ‘for themselves’. 

Each national spirit, therefore, embodied in a State, is a phase 
or moment in the life of the Weligerst. Indeed, this World-Spirit 
is really a result of the interplay of national spirits. They are, so to 
speak, the moments in its actualization. National spirits are 
limited, finite ‘and their fates and deeds in their relations to one 
another reveal the dialectic of the finitude of these spirits. Out of 
this dialectic there arises the Untversal Spirit, the unlimited 
World-Spirit which pronounces its judgment—and its judgment is 
the highest—upon the finite national spirits. It does so within 
world-history which is the world’s court of judgment.’? The judg- 
ment of the nations is for Hegel immanent in history. The actual 
fate of each nation constitutes its judgment. 
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Spirit, therefore, in its progress towards full and explicit self- 
consciousness takes the form of limited and one-sided manifesta- 
tions of itself, the several national spirits. And Hegel assumes that 
in any given epoch one particular nation represents in a special 
way the development of the World-Spirit. ‘This people is the 
dominant people in world-history for this epoch—and it ts only 
once that tt can make tts hour strike.’' Its national spirit develops, 
reaches its zenith and then declines, after which the nation is 
relegated to the background of the historical stage. Hegel is doubt- 
less thinking of the way in which Spain, for instance, developed 
into a great empire, with a peculiar stamp and culture of its own, 
and then declined. But he assumes without more ado that a nation 
cannot occupy the centre of the stage more than once. And this 
assumption is perhaps disputable, unless, of course, we choose to 
make it necessarily true by maintaining that a nation which enjoys 
a second period of outstanding importance is really a different 
nation with a different spirit. In any case Hegel’s desire to find a 
particular world-historical nation for each epoch has a narrowing 
effect on his conception of history. 

To say this is not, however, to deny that in his lectures on the 
philosophy of history Hegel covers a wide field. As he is dealing 
with world-history, this is obviously bound to be the case. The 
first part of his work is devoted to the Oriental world, including 
China, India, Persia, Asia Minor, Palestine and Egypt. In the 
second part he treats of the Greek world, and in the third of the 
Roman world, including the rise of Christianity to the position of 
an historical power (eine geschichtliche Macht). The fourth part is 
devoted to what Hegel calls the Germanic world. The period 
covered stretches from the Byzantine Empire up to the French 
Revolution and the Napoleonic Wars inclusively. Mohammedanism 
receives a brief treatment in this fourth part. 

The Orientals, according to Hegel, did not know that man as 
such is free. And in the absence of this knowledge they were not 
free. They knew only that one man, the despot, was free. ‘But for 
this very reason such freedom is only caprice, ferocity or brutal 
passion—or a mildness and tameness in the passions which is 
itself only an accident of Nature or caprice. This one is, therefore, 
only a despot, he is not a free man, a true human being.”? 

In the Greco-Roman world there arises the consciousness of 
freedom. But the Greeks and Romans of classical times knew only 
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that some men are free, namely the free men as opposed to the 
slaves. Even Plato and Aristotle exemplify this inadequate phase 
in the growth of the consciousness of freedom. 

In Hegel’s view it was the ‘Germanic’ peoples who under the 
influence of Christianity first arrived at the conscious awareness 
that man as such is free. But though this principle was recognized 
from the start in Christianity, it does not follow that it immediately 
found expression in laws, government and political organization 
and institutions. The awareness of the freedom of the spirit arose 
first in religion, but a long process of development was required for 
it to attain explicit practical recognition as the basis of the State. 
And this process of development is studied in history. The inner 
consciousness of the freedom of the spirit had to give itself explicit 
objectification, and here Hegel attributes a leading role to the so- 
called Germanic peoples. 

Now, we have seen that the units to which primary considera- 
tion is given in world-history are national States. But it is a 
notorious fact that Hegel emphasizes the role of what he calls the 
world-historical individuals (die weltgeschichtlichen Individuen), 
men such as Alexander the Great, Julius Caesar and Napoleon. 
And this may seem to involve him in some inconsistency. But 
national spirits and the World-Spirit which arises out of their 
dialectic exist and live and operate only in and through human 
beings. And Hegel’s point of view is that the World-Spirit has 
used certain individuals as its instruments in a signal way. In 
theological language, they were the special instruments of divine 
providence. They had, of course, their subjective passions and 
private motives. Napoleon, for example, may have been dominated 
to a great extent by personal ambition and megalomania. But 
though the private motives, conscious and unconscious, of a 
Caesar or a Napoleon are of interest to the biographer and the 
psychologist, they are not of much importance or relevance for the 
philosopher of history who is interested in such men for what they 
accomplished as instruments of the World-Spirit. Nothing great, 
Hegel remarks, is accomplished in this world without passion. But 
the passions of the great figures of history are used as instruments 
by the World-Spirit and exhibit ‘the cunning of Reason’. Whatever 
motives Julius Caesar may have had for crossing the Rubicon his 
action had an historical importance which probably far transcended 
anything that he understood. Whatever his private interests may 
have been, the cosmic Reason or Spirit in its ‘cunning’ used these 
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interests to transform the Republic into the Empire and to bring 
the Roman genius and spirit to the peak of its development. 

If we abstract from all questionable metaphysics, Hegel is 
obviously saying something quite sensible. It is certainly not 
absurd to claim, for example, that the historian is or ought to be 
more interested in what Stalin actually accomplished for Russia 
than in the psychology of that unpleasing tyrant. But Hegel’s 
teleological view of history implies in addition, of course, that what 
Stalin accomplished had to be accomplished, and that the Russian 
dictator, with all his unpleasant characteristics, was an instrument 
in the hands of the World-Spirit.! 

12. In view of the already somewhat inordinate length of this 
chapter I have no wish either to repeat or to amplify the general 
remarks about the philosophy of history which I made in the 
preceding volume.? But one or two comments relating to Hegel’s 
concept of world-history may be appropriate. 

In the first place, if history is a rational process in the sense of 
being a teleological process, a movement towards a goal which is 
determined by the nature of the Absolute rather than by human 
choice, it may appear that all that occurs is justified by the very 
fact that it occurs. And if the history of the world is itself the 
highest court of judgment, the judgment of the nations, it may 
appear to follow that might is right. For example, if one nation 
succeeds in conquering another, it seems to follow that its action is 
justified by its success. 

Now, the saying ‘might is right’ is perhaps generally understood 
as being an expression of that type of cynical outlook which is 
manifested by Callicles in Plato’s Gorgias. For this outlook the 
notion of a universally obligatory and fundamentally unchanging 
moral law is the creation of a self-defensive instinct on the part of 
the weak who try by this means to enslave the strong and free. The 
really free and strong man sees through this notion of morality and 
rejects it. He sees that the only right is might. In his judgment the 
weak, nature’s slaves, implicitly admit the truth of this judgment, 
though they are not consciously aware of the fact. For, individually 
weak, they try to exercise a collective might by imposing on the 
strong an ethical code which is of advantage to themselves. 

} Hegel’s answer to any theologically-minded critic is that the theory of the 
cunning of Reason is in accord with Christianity. For Christianity maintains that 
God brings good out of evil, using, for instance, Judas’s betrayal of Christ in the 


accomplishment of the Redemption. 
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But Hegel was no cynic. As we have seen, he was convinced of 
the value of the human person as such, not merely of the value of 
some human beings. And it can be reasonably claimed that with 
him it is not so much a question of the cynical view that might 
is right as of the exaggeratedly optimistic view that in history 
right, in the form of the rational, is the necessarily dominant 
factor. 

Yet it is arguable, of course, that in the long run it comes more 
or less to the same thing, even if there is a difference of attitude 
between Hegel and the cynic. If right always prevails in history, 
then successful might is justified. It is justified because it is right 
rather than because it is might; but it is none the less justified. 
Hegel does indeed allow, for example, that moral judgments can 
be passed on what he calls world-historical individuals. But he also 
makes it clear that such judgments possess for him only a purely 
formal rectitude, as he puts it. From the point of view of a given 
system of social ethics a great revolutionary, for example, may 
be a bad man. But from the point of view of world-history his 
deeds are justified, for he accomplishes what the universal Spirit 
requires. And if one nation conquers another, its action is justified 
inasmuch as it is a moment in the dialectic of world-history, 
whatever moral judgments are passed on the actions of the 
individuals involved when they are considered, so to speak, in 
their private capacities. Indeed, world-history is not interested in 
this second aspect of the situation. 

We can say, therefore, that it is Hegel’s metaphysical views 
rather than any cynical outlook which involve him in justifying all 
the events in which the world-historian or philosopher of history 
is interested. Hegel argues indeed that he is simply taking seriously 
and applying to history as a whole the Christian doctrine of 
divine providence. But there are obvious differences. Once the 
transcendent God has been transformed into the Hegelian Absolute 
and judgment has been made purely immanent in history itself, 
no escape is left from the conclusion that from the world-historical 
point of view all the events and actions which form moments in the 
self-manifestation of the Absolute are justified. And moral 
questions which possess importance from the Christian point of 
view become practically irrelevant. I do not mean to imply, of 
course, that this shows of itself that Hegel’s point of view is false. 
Nor do I mean to imply that a Christian historian is committed to 
moralizing. But Hegel’s philosophy of history is much more than 
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what historians generally understand by history. It is a meta- 
physical interpretation of history. And my point is that Hegel’s 
metaphysics drives him to conclusions to which the Christian 
theologian is not committed. True, Hegel thought that he was 
giving the philosophical essence, as it were, of the Christian 
doctrine of providence. But in point of fact this ‘demythologiza- 
tion’ was a transformation. 

Mention of Hegel’s metaphysics suggests another comment. If, 
as Hegel maintains, world-history is the process by which the 
universal Spirit actualizes itself in time, it is difficult to under- 
stand why the goal of the process should not be a universal world- 
State or world-society in which personal freedom would be 
perfectly realized within an all-embracing unity. Even if Hegel 
wishes to insist that the universal is manifested in its particulars 
and that the particulars in question are national spirits, it would 
seem that the ideal end of the whole movement should be a 
world-federation, representing the concrete universal. 

Hegel did not, however, adopt this point of view. World- 
history is for him essentially the dialectic of national spirits, of 
States, which are the determinate shape which Spirit assumes in 
history. If we consider Spirit as rising above these particular finite 
forms, we enter the sphere of absolute Spirit, which will be the 
theme of the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XI 
HEGEL (3) 


The sphere of absolute Spirit—The philosophy of art—The 
philosophy of religion—The relation between religion and 
philosophy—Hegel’s philosophy of the history of philosophy— 
The influence of Hegel and the division between right-wing and 
left-wing Hegelians. 


1. AS we have seen, difficulties arise directly we begin to probe 
beneath the surface of the outlines of Hegel’s system. For example, 
when we start to inquire into the ontological reference of the logical 
Idea and the precise relation between the Logos and Nature, 
several possible lines of interpretation present themselves to the 
mind. But this does not alter the fact that a preliminary statement 
of the outline of the system can be easily made. The Absolute is 
Being. Being, considered first (though not in a temporal sense) as 
the Idea, objectifies itself in Nature, the material world. As the 
objectification of the Idea, Nature manifests the Idea. At the same 
time it cannot do so adequately. For Being, the Absolute, is 
defined as Spirit, as Thought which thinks itself. And it must come 
to exist as such. It cannot do so in Nature, though Nature is a 
condition for its doing so. Being comes to exist as Spirit and thus 
to manifest its essence adequately only in and through the human 
spirit. But Being as Spirit can be conceived in different ways. It 
can be conceived ‘in itself’, in the form of the finite spirit in its 
inwardness or subjectivity. This is the sphere of subjective Spirit. 
It can be conceived as issuing out of itself and objectifying itself 
in the institutions, above all the State, which it posits or creates. 
This is the sphere of objective Spirit. And it can be conceived as 
rising above finitude and knowing itself as Being, the totality. 
And this is the sphere of absolute Spirit. Absolute Spirit exists only 
in and through the human spirit, but it does so at the level at 
which the individual human spirit is no longer a finite mind, 
enclosed in its own private thoughts, emotions, interests and 
purposes, but has become a moment in the life of the infinite as an 
identity-in-difference which knows itself as such. In other words, 
absolute Spirit is Spirit at the level of that absolute knowledge of 
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which Hegel wrote in The Phenomenology of Spirit. And we can 
thus say that man’s knowledge of the Absolute and the Absolute’s 
knowledge of itself are two aspects of the same reality. For Being 
actualizes itself as concretely existing self-thinking Thought 
through the human spirit. 

For the sake of clarity the following point must be made clear. 
I am conscious of myself as a finite being: I have, so to speak, my 
own self-consciousness which is quite different from the self- 
consciousness of any other human being. But though, like anything 
else, this subjective self-consciousness must be within the Absolute, 
it is not at all what Hegel means by absolute knowledge. This arises 
when I am aware, not simply of myself as a finite individual standing 
over against other finite persons and things, but rather of the 
Absolute as the ultimate and all-embracing reality. My knowledge, 
if I attain it, of Nature as the objective manifestation of the 
Absolute and of the Absolute as returning to itself as subjectivity 
in the form of Spirit, existing in and through the spiritual life of 
man in history, is a moment in absolute self-consciousness, that is, 
in the self-knowledge of Being or the Absolute. 

The matter can be put in this way. We have seen that according 
to Hegel the World-Spirit arises out of the dialectic of national 
spirits. And in the comments at the end of the last chapter it was 
remarked that this view might reasonably be expected to involve 
the conclusion that the end or goal of history is a universal society, 
a world-State or at least a world-federation of States. But this was 
not Hegel’s point of view. National spirits are limited and finite. 
And when the World-Spirit is conceived as rising above this 
finitude and limitation and existing as infinite Spirit, it must be 
conceived as knowledge, as self-thinking Thought. We thus pass 
out of the political sphere. The State is indeed described by Hegel 
as the self-conscious ethical substance, in the sense that it conceives 
its own ends and consciously pursues them. But it cannot be 
described as self-thinking Thought or as personality. Self-thinking 
Thought is Spirit knowing itself as Spirit and Nature as its 
objectification and as the condition for its own concrete existence 
as Spirit. It is the Absolute knowing itself as the Totality, that is, 
as identity-in-difference: it is infinite Being reflectively conscious 
of the distinct phases or moments in its own life. It is Spirit set 
free, as it were, from the limitations of the finitude which 
characterizes the national spirit. 

Absolute Spirit is thus the synthesis or unity of subjective 
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Spirit and objective Spirit on a higher plane. It is subjectivity and 
objectivity in one. For it is Spirit knowing itself. But whereas in 
the spheres of subjective Spirit and objective Spirit we are 
concerned with the finite Spirit, first in its inwardness, then in its 
self-manifestation in objective institutions, such as the family and 
the State, in the sphere of absolute Spirit we are concerned with 
infinite Spirit knowing itself as infinite. This does not mean that 
infinite Spirit is something set over against, opposed to and 
existing entirely apart from the finite spirit. The infinite exists in 
and through the finite. But in the sphere of absolute Spirit the 
infinite is reflectively conscious of itself as such. Hence absolute 
Spirit is not a repetition, so to speak, of subjective Spirit. It is 
Spirit’s return to itself at a higher level, a level at which subjectivity 
and objectivity are united in one infinite act. 

To speak, however, of one infinite act can be misleading. For it 
suggests the idea of an eternally changeless self-intuition on the 
part of the Absolute, whereas for Hegel absolute Spirit is the life of 
the Absolute’s developing self-knowledge. It is the process whereby 
the Absolute actualizes itself precisely as self-thinking Thought. 
And it does so at three main levels, those of art, religion and 
philosophy. 

What Hegel means by this can most easily be understood if we 
approach the matter from the point of view of man’s knowledge of 
the Absolute. First, the Absolute can be apprehended under the 
sensuous form of beauty as manifested in Nature or, more 
adequately, in the work of art. Hegel thus accepts Schelling’s 
theory of the metaphysical significance of art. Secondly, the 
Absolute can be apprehended in the form of pictorial or figurative 
thought which finds expression in the language of religion. Thirdly, 
the Absolute can be apprehended purely conceptually, that is, in 
speculative philosophy. Art, religion and philosophy are thus all 
concerned with the Absolute. The infinite divine Being is, as it 
were, the content or subject-matter of all three spiritual activities. 
But though the content is the same, the form is different. That is 
to say, the Absolute is apprehended in different ways in these 
activities. As having the same content or subject-matter, art, 
religion and philosophy all belong to the sphere of absolute Spirit. 
But the differences in form show that they are distinct phases in 
the life of absolute Spirit. 

The philosophy of absolute Spirit, therefore, consists of three 
main parts, the philosophy of art, the philosophy of religion and 
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what we may call the philosophy of philosophy. And as Hegel 
proceeds dialectically, showing how art passes into or demands the 
transition to religion and how religion in turn demands the 
transition to philosophy, it is important to understand in what 
sense the time element enters into this dialectic and in what sense 
it does not. 

In his philosophy of art Hegel does not confine himself to a 
purely abstract account of the essence of the aesthetic conscious- 
ness. He surveys the historical development of art and tries to 
show a development in the aesthetic consciousness up to the point 
at which it demands the transition to the religious consciousness. 
Similarly, in his philosophy of religion he does not confine himself 
to delineating the essential features or moments of the religious 
consciousness: he surveys the history of religion from primitive 
religion up to the absolute religion, Christianity, and endeavours 
to make clear a dialectical pattern of development in the religious 
consciousness up to the point at which it demands a transition to 
the standpoint of speculative philosophy. There is, therefore, a 
mixture of the temporal and the non-temporal. On the one hand 
the actual historical developments of art, religion and philosophy 
are all temporal processes. This is sufficiently obvious. For 
instance, classical Greek art temporally preceded Christian art, and 
Greek religion temporally preceded the Christian religion. On the 
other hand Hegel is not so foolish as to suppose that art ran 
through all its forms before religion appeared on the scene or that 
there was no philosophy before the appearance of the absolute 
religion. He is as well aware as anyone else that Greek temples 
were associated with Greek religion, and that there were Greek 
philosophers. The dialectical transition from the concept of art to 
the concept of religion and from the concept of religion to that of | 
philosophy is in itself timeless. That is to say, it is in essence a 
conceptual, and not a temporal or historical, progression. 

The point can be expressed in this way. Hegel might have 
confined himself to a purely conceptual movement, in which the 
only priority involved would be logical, not temporal. But the 
life of the Spirit is an historical development in which one form of 
art succeeds another, one stage in the evolution of the religious 
consciousness succeeds another stage, and one philosophical 
system succeeds another philosophical system. And Hegel is 
anxious to show the dialectical patterns exhibited in the history of 
art, the history of religion and the history of philosophy. Hence the 
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philosophy of absolute Spirit, as he expounds it, cannot abstract 
from all temporal succession. And it has, therefore, two aspects. It 
may not indeed be always a simple matter to sort them out. But 
in any case we only make nonsense of Hegel’s doctrine if we take 
him to mean, for example, that religion started only when art 
stopped. And whatever some writers may think that Hegel ought 
to have said, in my opinion he looked on art, religion and philo- 
sophy as permanent activities of the human spirit. He may have 
thought that philosophy is the highest of these activities. But it 
does not follow that he imagined that man would ever become pure 
thought. 

By way of conclusion to this section it is worth drawing attention 
to the following point. It is a mistake to think that according to 
Hegel the State is the highest of all realities and political life the 
highest activity of man. For, as we have seen, the sphere of objective 
Spirit leads on to the sphere of absolute Spirit. And while organized 
society in some form is for Hegel a condition for art, religion and 
philosophy, these three activities are the highest expression of 
Spirit. Hegel doubtless exalted the State, but he exalted philosophy 
still more. 

2. Dialectically or logically speaking, the Absolute is manifested 
first of all in the form of immediacy, under the guise, that is to say, 
of objects of sense. As such, it is apprehended as beauty, which is 
‘the sensuous semblance [Scheinen] of the Idea’. And this sensuous 
appearance of the Idea, this shining of the Absolute through the 
veils of sense, is called the Ideal. Looked at from one point of view 
the Idea as beauty is, of course, identical with the Idea as truth. 
For it is the same Absolute which is apprehended as beauty by the 
aesthetic consciousness and as truth in philosophy. But the forms 
or modes of apprehension are distinct. Aesthetic intuition and 
philosophy are not the same thing. Hence the Idea as beauty is 
termed the Ideal. 

While not denying that there can be such a thing as beauty in 
Nature, Hegel insists that beauty in art is far superior. For artistic 
beauty is the immediate creation of Spirit; it is Spirit’s manifesta- 
tion of itself to itself. And Spirit and its products are superior to 
Nature and its phenomena. Hegel confines his attention, therefore, 
to beauty in art. It may indeed be regrettable that he under- 
estimates natural beauty as a manifestation of the divine. But, 
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given the construction of his system, he can hardly do anything else 
but concentrate on artistic beauty. For he has left the philosophy of 
Nature behind him and is concerned with the philosophy of Spirit. 

But, we may ask, if artistic beauty is said to be the sensuous 
semblance or appearance of the Idea, what does this proposition 
mean? Is it anything more than a high-sounding but vague state- 
ment? The answer is fairly simple. The Idea is the unity of 
subjectivity and objectivity. And in the beautiful work of art this 
unity is expressed or represented in the union of spiritual content 
with external or material embodiment. Spirit and matter, subjec- 
tivity and objectivity, are fused together in a harmonious unity or 
synthesis. ‘Art has the task of presenting the Idea to immediate 
intuition in sensuous form, and not in the form of thought or pure 
spirituality. And the value and dignity of this presentation lie in 
the correspondence and unity of the two aspects of ideal content 
and its embodiment, so that the perfection and excellence of art 
and the conformity of its products with its essential concept 
depend on the degree of inner harmony and unity with which the 
ideal content and sensuous form are made to interpenetrate.’! 

Obviously, Hegel does not mean to imply that the artist is 
consciously aware of the fact that his product is a manifestation 
of the nature of the Absolute. Nor does he mean to imply that a 
man is unable to appreciate the beauty of a work of art unless he 
has this conscious awareness. Both the artist and the beholder may 
feel that the product is, so to speak, just ght or perfect, in the 
sense that to add or subtract anything would be to impair or 
disfigure the work of art. Both may feel that spiritual content and 
sensuous embodiment are perfectly fused. And they may both feel 
that the product is in some undefined sense a manifestation of 
‘truth’. But it by no means follows that either of them can state the 
metaphysical significance of the work of art, whether to himself or 
to anyone else. Nor does this indicate any defect in the aesthetic 
consciousness. For it is philosophy, and not the aesthetic conscious- 
ness, which explicitly or reflectively apprehends the metaphysical 
significance of art. In other words, this apprehension arises from 
philosophical reflection about art. And this is something very 
different from artistic creation. A great artist may be a very bad 
philosopher or no philosopher at all. And a great philosopher may 
well be incapable of painting a beautiful picture or composing a 
symphony. 

1 W, xt, p. 110; O, 1, p. 98. 
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In the perfect work of art, therefore, there is complete harmony 
between ideal content and its sensuous form or embodiment. The 
two elements interpenetrate and are fused into one. But this 
artistic ideal is not always attained. And the different possible 
types of relation between the two elements give us the fundamental 
types of art. 

First we have the type of art in which the sensuous element 
predominates over the spiritual or ideal content, in the sense that 
the latter has not mastered its medium of expression and does not 
shine through the veils of sense. In other words, the artist suggests 
rather than expresses his meaning. There is ambiguity and an air 
of mystery. And this type of art is symbolic art. It can be found, 
for example, among the ancient Egyptians. ‘It is in Egypt that we 
have to look for the perfect exemplification of the symbolic mode 
of expression, in regard both to its peculiar content and to its form. 
Egypt is the land of symbol which sets itself the spiritual task of 
the self-interpretation of Spirit, without really being able to 
fulfil it.’* And Hegel finds in the Sphinx ‘the symbol of the symbolic 
itself’.? It is ‘the objective riddle’.§ 

Hegel subdivides symbolic art into subordinate phases and 
discusses the difference between Hindu and Egyptian art and the 
religious poetry of the Hebrews. But we cannot follow him into 
details. It is sufficient to notice that according to him symbolic art 
is best suited to the early ages of humanity when the world and 
man itself, Nature and Spirit, are felt as mysterious and enigmatic. 

Secondly we have the type of art in which spiritual or ideal 
content are fused into a harmonious unity. This is classical art. 
Whereas in symbolic art the Absolute is conceived as a mysterious, 
formless One which is suggested rather than expressed in the work 
of art, in classical art Spirit is conceived in concrete form as the 
self-conscious individual spirit, whose sensuous embodiment is the 
human body. This type of art, therefore, is predominantly 
anthropomorphic. The gods are simply glorified human beings. 
And the leading classical art is thus sculpture, which presents Spirit 
as the finite embodied spirit. 

Just as Hegel associates symbolic art with the Hindus and 
Egyptians, so he associates classical art with the ancient Greeks. 
In the great works of Greek sculpture we find the perfect marriage, 
as it were, of Spirit and matter. The spiritual content shines 
through the veils of sense: it is expressed, not merely suggested 
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in symbolic form. For the human body, as represented by a 
Praxiteles, is the clear expression of Spirit. 

Yet ‘classical art and its religion of beauty do not satisfy wholly 
the depths of the Spirit’.4 And we have the third main type of art, 
namely romantic art, in which Spirit, felt as infinite, tends to 
overflow, as it were, its sensuous embodiment and to abandon the 
veils of sense. In classical art there is a perfect fusion of ideal 
content and sensuous form. But Spirit is not merely the particular 
finite spirit, united with a particular body: it is the divine infinite. 
And in romantic art, which is to all intents and purposes the art 
of Christendom, no sensuous embodiment is felt to be adequate 
to the spiritual content. It is not, as in symbolic art, a case of the 
spiritual content having to be suggested rather than expressed 
because Spirit has not yet been conceived as such and remains 
enigmatic, a riddle or problem. Rather is it that Spirit has been 
conceived as what it is, namely infinite spiritual Life as God, and 
therefore as overflowing any finite sensuous embodiment. 

Romantic art, according to Hegel, is concerned with the life of 
the Spirit, which is movement, action, conflict. Spirit must, as it 
were, die to live. That is to say, it must go over into what is not 
itself that it may rise again to become itself, a truth which is 
expressed in Christianity, in the doctrine of self-sacrifice and 
resurrection, exemplified above all in the life, death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ. The typical romantic arts, therefore, will be those 
which are best adapted to expressing movement, action and conflict. 
And these are painting, music and poetry. Architecture is least 
adapted for expressing the inner life of the Spirit and is the 
typical form of symbolic art. Sculpture, the typical form of 
classical art, is better adapted than architecture for this purpose, 
but it concentrates on the external, on the body, and its expression 
of movement and life is very limited. In poetry, however, the 
medium consists of words, that is, of sensuous images expressed 
in language; and it is best suited for expressing the life of the 
Spirit. 

This asscoiation of particular arts with definite general types of 
art must not, however, be understood in an exclusive sense. 
Architecture, for example, is particularly associated with symbolic 
art because, while capable of expressing mystery, it is of all the 
fine arts the least fitted for expressing the life of the Spirit. But 
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to say this is not to deny that there are forms of architecture which 
are characteristic of classical and romantic art. Thus the Greek 
temple, the perfect house for the anthropomorphic deity, is an 
obvious example of classical architecture, while the Gothic, an 
example of romantic architecture, expresses the feeling that the 
divine transcends the sphere of finitude and of matter. In contrast 
with the Greek temple we can see how ‘the romantic character of 
Christian churches consists in the way in which they arise out of 
the soil and soar into the heights’. 

Similarly, sculpture is not confined to classical art, even if it is 
the characteristic classical art-form. Nor are painting, music and 
poetry confined to romantic art. But we cannot follow Hegel any 
further into his lengthy discussion of the particular fine arts. 

Now, if we are considering art simply in itself, we must say that 
the highest type of art is that in which spiritual content and 
sensuous embodiment are in perfect harmonious accord. And this 
is classical art, the leading characteristic form of which is sculpture. 
But if we are considering the aesthetic consciousness as a stage in 
the self-manifestation of God or as a level in man’s developing 
knowledge of God, we must say that romantic art is the highest 
type. For, as we have seen, in romantic art infinite Spirit tends to 
drop the veils of sense, a fact which becomes most evident in 
poetry. Of course, as long as we remain in the sphere of art at all, 
the veils of sense are never completely abandoned. But romantic 
art provides the point of transition from the aesthetic to the 
religious consciousness. That is to say, when the mind perceives 
that no material embodiment is adequate to the expression of 
Spirit, it passes from the sphere of art to that of religion.? Art 
cannot satisfy the Spirit as a means of apprehending its own nature. 

3. If the Absolute is Spirit, Reason, self-thinking Thought, it 
can be adequately apprehended as such only by thought itself. 
And we might perhaps expect Hegel to make a direct transition 
from art to philosophy, whereas in point of fact he makes the 
transition to philosophy by way of an intermediate mode of 
apprehending the Absolute, namely religion. ‘The sphere of 
conscious life which is nearest in ascending order to the realm of 
art is religion.’* Obviously, Hegel is not simply concerned with 
completing a triad, so that the sphere of absolute Spirit may 
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conform to the general pattern of the system. Nor is it simply that 
he sees the need for a philosophy of religion in view of the 
importance of religion in the history of mankind, and of the 
obvious fact that it is concerned with the divine. The insertion of 
religion between art and philosophy is due above all to Hegel’s 
conviction that the religious consciousness exemplifies an inter- 
mediate way of apprehending the Absolute. Religion in general is 
or essentially involves the self-manifestation of the Absolute in the 
form of Vorstellung, a word which can be translated in this context 
as figurative or pictorial thought. On the one hand the religious 
consciousness differs from the aesthetic in that it chinks the 
Absolute. On the other hand the thought which is characteristic of 
religion is not pure conceptual thought as found in philosophy. It 
is thought clothed, as it were, in imagery: it is, one may say, the 
product of a marriage between imagination and thought. A 
Vorstellung is a concept, but it is not the pure concept of the 
philosopher. Rather is it a pictorial or imaginative concept. 

For example, the truth that the logical Idea, the Logos, is 
objectified in Nature is apprehended by the religious consciousness 
(at least in Judaism, Christianity and Mohammedanism) in the 
form of the imaginative or pictorial concept of the free creation of 
the world by a transcendent Deity. Again, the truth that the 
finite spirit is in essence a moment in the life of infinite Spirit is 
apprehended by the Christian consciousness in the form of the 
doctrine of the Incarnation and of man’s union with God through 
Christ. For Hegel the truths are the same in content, but the modes 
of apprehension and expression are different in religion and in 
philosophy. For instance, the idea of God in the Christian con- 
sciousness and the concept of the Absolute have for Hegel exactly 
the same content: they refer to or mean the same reality. But this 
reality is apprehended and described in different ways. 

As for the existence of God, there is an obvious sense in which 
Hegel needs no proof, no proof, that is to say, in addition to his 
system itself. For God is Being, and the nature of Being is demon- 
strated in logic or abstract metaphysics. At the same time Hegel 
devotes a good deal of attention to traditional proofs of God’s 
existence. Nowadays, he remarks, these proofs have fallen into 
discredit. They are regarded not only as completely antiquated 
from a philosophical point of view but also, from a religious 
standpoint, as irreligious and practically impious. For there is a 
Strong tendency to substitute unreasoned faith and pious feelings 
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of the heart for any attempt to give faith a rational foundation. 
Indeed, so unfashionable has this business of proof become that 
‘the proofs are here and there hardly even known as historical data; 
and even by theologians, people, that is to say, who profess to have 
a scientific knowledge of religious truths, they are sometimes 
unknown’.} Yet the proofs do not merit this contempt. For they 
arose ‘out of the need to satisfy thought, reason’,? and they 
represent the elevation of the human mind to God, making explicit 
the immediate movement of faith. 

Speaking of the cosmological proof, Hegel remarks that its 
essential defect in its traditional forms is that it posits the finite 
as something existing on its own and then tries to make a transition 
to the infinite as something different from the finite. But this 
defect can be remedied if we once understand that ‘Being is to be 
defined not only as finite but also as infinite.’* In other words, we 
have to show that ‘the being of the finite is not only its being but 
also the being of the infinite’.4 Conversely, of course, it has to be 
shown that infinite Being unfolds itself in and through the finite. 
The objections against making the transition from the finite 
to the infinite or from the infinite to the finite can be met only by a 
true philosophy of Being which shows that the supposed gulf 
between the finite and the infinite does not exist. Kant’s criticism 
of the proofs then falls to the ground. 

This amounts to saying that the true proof of the existence of 
God is, as was remarked above, the Hegelian system itself. And to 
expound this system is obviously a philosophical task. Hence the 
philosophy of religion proper is concerned more with the religious 
consciousness and its mode or modes of apprehending God than 
with proving God’s existence. 

Considered abstractly, the religious consciousness comprises 
three main moments or phases. The first, as the normal scheme of 
the Hegelian dialectic would lead one to expect, is the moment of 
universality. God is conceived as the undifferentiated universal, 
as the infinite and only true reality. The second moment is that of 
particularity. In conceiving God I distinguish between myself and 
him, between the infinite and the finite. He becomes for me au 
object over against me. And my consciousness of God as ‘outside’ 
me or over against me involves the consciousness of myself as 
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separated or alienated from him, as a sinner. Finally, the third 
moment is that of individuality, of the return of the particular to 
the universal, of the finite to the infinite. Separation and alienation 
are overcome. For the religious consciousness this is accomplished 
in worship and in the way of salvation, that is, by the variety of 
means by which man conceives himself as entering into union with 
God. 

The mind thus moves from the bare abstract thought of God to 
the consciousness of itself and God in separation, and thence to 
awareness of itself as one with God. And this movement is the 
essential movement of the religious consciousness. Its three 
moments or phases, one may note, correspond with the three 
moments of the Idea. 

But religion is not, of course, simply religion in the abstract. It 
takes the form of definite religions. And in his lectures on the 
philosophy of religion Hegel traces the development of the 
religious consciousness through different types of religion. He is 
primarily concerned with exhibiting a logical or conceptual 
sequence; but this sequence is developed through reflection on the 
historical religions of mankind, the existence and nature of which 
is obviously known by other means than a priori deduction. Hegel’s 
concern is to exhibit the dialectical pattern exemplified in the 
empirical or historical data. 

The first main phase of definite or determinate religion is called 
by Hegel the religion of Nature (die Naturreligion), this phrase 
being used to cover any religion in which God is conceived as less 
than Spirit. It is subdivided into three phases. First there is 
immediate religion or magic. Secondly there is the religion of 
substance, under which heading Hegel considers in turn Chinese 
religion, Hinduism and Buddhism. Thirdly there are the religions 
of Persia, Syria and Egypt in which there can be found some 
glimmering of the idea of spirituality. Thus while in Hinduism 
Brahman is the purely abstract undifferentiated One, in the 
Persian religion of Zoroastrianism God is conceived as the Good. 

The religion of Nature can be said to correspond with the first 
moment of the religious consciousness as described above. In the 
characteristic Naturreligion, namely the religion of substance, God 
is conceived as the undifferentiated universal. This is pantheism in 
the sense that the finite being is regarded as swallowed up by or as 
purely accidental to the divine Being. At the same time, though in 
Hinduism Brahman is conceived in a way corresponding to the 
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first moment of the religious consciousness, this does not mean 
that the other moments are altogether absent. 

The second main phase of definite religion is the religion of 
spiritual individuality. Here God is conceived as Spirit, but in the 
form of an individual person or of individual persons. The inevitable 
triad comprises the Jewish, Greek and Roman religions, entitled 
respectively the religions of sublimity, beauty and utility. Thus 
Jupiter Capitolinus has as his function the preservation of the 
safety and sovereignty of Rome.! 

These three types of religion correspond to the second moment 
of the religious consciousness. The divine is conceived as being over 
against or apart from the human. In Jewish religion, for example, 
God is exalted above the world and man in transcendent sublimity. 
At the same time the other moments of the religious consciousness 
are also represented. Thus in Judaism there is the idea of man’s 
reconciliation with God through sacrifice and obedience to the 
divine law. 

The third main phase of definite religion is absolute religion, 
namely Christianity. In Christianity God is conceived as what he 
really is, infinite Spirit which is not only transcendent but also 
immanent. And man is conceived as united with God by participat- 
ing in the divine life through the grace received from Christ, the 
God-man. Hence the Christian religion corresponds above all with 
the third moment of the religious consciousness, which is the 
synthesis or unity of the first two moments. God is not looked on 
as an undifferentiated unity, but as the Trinity of Persons, as 
infinite spiritual Life. And the infinite and finite are not regarded 
as set over against one another, but as united without confusion. 
As St. Paul says, in him we live and move and have our being. 

To say that Christianity is the absolute religion is to say that it 
is the absolute truth. And Hegel fulminates against preachers and 
theologians who pass lightly over the Christian dogmas or who 
whittle them down to suit the outlook of a supposedly enlightened 
age. But we must add that Christianity expresses the absolute 
truth under the form of Vorstellung. There arises, therefore, the 
demand for a transition to philosophy which thinks the content of 
religion in pure conceptual form. The attempt to do so is, according 

1 Evidently, the third member of the triad, the religion of utility, is from one 
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to Hegel, the continuation of the pioneer work of men such as St. 
Anselm who consciously set out to understand and justify by 
necessary reasons the content of faith. 

4. As we have seen, the transition from religion to philosophy 
is in no way a transition from one subject-matter to another. The 
subject-matter is in both cases the same, ‘the eternal truth in its 
objectivity, God and nothing but God and the unfolding [die 
Explication] of God’.' In this sense, therefore, ‘religion and 
philosophy come to the same thing’.* ‘Philosophy unfolds only 
itself when it unfolds religion; and when it unfolds itself, it unfolds 
religion.’® 

The distinction between them lies in the different ways in which 
they conceive God, ‘in the peculiar ways in which they occupy 
themselves with God’. For example, the change from Vorstellung 
to pure thought involves the replacement of the form of contingency 
by that of logical sequence. Thus the theological concept of divine 
creation as a contingent event, in the sense that it might or might 
not have taken place, becomes in philosophy the doctrine that the 
Logos is necessarily objectified in Nature, not because the Absolute 
is subject to compulsion but because it is what it is. Speculative 
philosophy, in other words, strips away the imaginative or 
pictorial element which is characteristic of religious thought 
and expresses the truth, the same truth, in purely conceptual 
form. 

It does not follow, however, that philosophy is irreligious. In 
Hegel's opinion the notion that philosophy and religion are 
incompatible or that the former is hostile or dangerous to the latter 
rests on a misconception of their respective natures. Both treat of 
God and both are religion. ‘What they have in common is that 
botr are religion; what distinguishes them lies only in the kind and 
manner of religion which we find in each.’ It is indeed this 
difference in their respective ways of apprehending and expressing 
the truth which gives rise ta the idea that philosophy threatens 
religion. But philosophy would be a threat to religion only if it 
professed to substitute truth for falsity. And this is not the case. 
The truth is the same, though the religious consciousness demands 
a mode of expression which must be distinguished from that of 
philosophy. 

One may be inclined to comment that Hegel uses the term 
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‘religion’ ambiguously. For he uses it to cover not only religious 
experience, faith and cult but also theology. And while a plausible 
case can be made out for saying that philosophy is not hostile to 
religious experience as such, or even to pure faith, it must 
necessarily be hostile to religion if religion is taken to mean or 
include theology and if philosophy proposes to reveal the un- 
varnished truth, as it were, which is contained in the doctrines 
which theologians believe to be the best possible expression of the 
truth in human language. 

As regards the first point, Hegel insists that ‘knowledge is an 
essential part of the Christian religion itself’. Christianity strives 
to understand its own faith. And speculative philosophy is a 
continuation of this attempt. The difference lies in the fact that 
philosophy substitutes the form of pure thought for the form of 
Vorstellung, pictorial or figurative thought. But this does not mean 
that speculative philosophy takes the place of Christianity in the 
sense that the latter is simply discarded in favour of the former. 
Christianity is the absolute religion and absolute idealism is the 
absolute philosophy. Both are true, and their truth is the same. 
The forms of conception and expression may differ, but it does not 
follow that Christianity is superseded by absolute idealism. For 
the human being is not simply pure thought: he is by no means 
only a philosopher, even if he is a philosopher at all. And for the 
religious consciousness Christian theology is the perfect expression 
of the truth. This is why preachers, who are addressing themselves 
to the religious consciousness, have no business to tamper with 
Christian dogmas. For Christianity 1s the revealed religion, in the 
sense that it is the perfect self-manifestation of God to the religious 
consciousness. 

It isnot my intention to imply that Hegel's attitude is consistent 
with the standpoint of Christian orthodoxy. For I am convinced 
that it is not. I agree with McTaggart, who was not himself a 
Christian believer, when he points out that as an ally of Christianity 
Hegelianism is ‘an enemy in disguise—the least evident but the 
most dangerous. The doctrines which have been protected from 
external refutation are found to be transforming themselves till 
they are on the point of melting away. .. .’* Thus Hegel gives 
philosophical proofs of such doctrines as the Trinity, the Fall and 
the Incarnation. But when he has finished with stating them in the 
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form of pure thought, they are obviously something very different 
from the doctrines which the Church believes to be the correct 
statement of the truth in human language. In other words, Hegel 
makes speculative philosophy the final arbiter of the inner meaning 
of Christian revelation. Absolute idealism is presented as esoteric 
Christianity and Christianity as exoteric Hegelianism; and the 
mystery insisted on by theology is subordinated to a philosophical 
clarification which amounts in fact to a transformation. 

At the same time there is, in my opinion at least, no cogent 
reason for accusing Hegel of personal insincerity. I do not believe 
that when he posed as a champion of orthodoxy he had his tongue 
in his cheek. As was noted in the introductory chapter, Benedetto 
Croce argued that there could be no valid reason for retaining an 
inferior form of thought, namely religion, along with science, art 
and philosophy. If philosophy really gives the inner meaning of 
religious beliefs, then religion must give place to philosophy. That 
is to say, the two cannot coexist in the same mind. A man may 
think in the categories of religion or he may think in the categories 
of philosophy. But he cannot think in both. But while Croce’s 
comments are by no means without point, it does not necessarily 
follow that they represent Hegel’s real, though concealed, opinion. 
After all, Croce, though not a believing Catholic, was accustomed 
to the idea of ecclesiastical authority as the final arbiter of 
religious truth and its statement. And it is perfectly obvious that 
Hegel’s theory of the relation of speculative philosophy to 
Christianity is incompatible with this idea. But Hegel was a 
Lutheran. And though the superiority of speculative philosophy 
to faith is very far from being a Lutheran idea, it was much easier 
for him than it would have been for Croce to be sincerely convinced 
that his view of the relation between the absolute philosophy and 
the absolute religion was acceptable from the Christian standpoint. 
He doubtless thought of himself as continuing the work of the 
theologians who in their accounts of the Christian dogmas 
endeavoured to avoid the crudely imaginative forms in which these 
dogmas were pictured by the theologically uneducated religious 
consciousness. 

5. But the absolute philosophy is no more the only manifestation 
of the speculative reason than is the absolute religion the only 
manifestation of the religious consciousness. Just as art and 
religion have their history, so has philosophy. And this history is 
a dialectical process. From one point of view it is the process by 
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which infinite Thought comes to think itself explicitly, moving 
from one inadequate conception of itself to another and then 
uniting them in a higher unity. From another point of view it is 
the process by which the human mind moves dialectically towards 
an adequate conception of the ultimate reality, the Absolute. But 
these two points of view represent simply different aspects of one 
process. For Spirit, self-thinking Thought, becomes explicit in and 
through the reflection of the human mind on the level of absolute 
knowledge. 

This means, of course, that the different one-sided and in- 
adequate concepts of reality which emerge at different stages of 
the history of philosophy are taken up and preserved in the 
succeeding higher stages. ‘The last philosophy is the result of all 
earlier ones: nothing is lost, all principles are preserved.’* ‘The 
general result of the history of philosophy is this. First, throughout 
all time there has been only one philosophy, the contemporary 
differences of which represent the necessary aspects of the one 
principle. Secondly, the succession of philosophical systems is no 
matter of chance but exhibits the necessary succession of stages in 
the development of this science. Thirdly, the final philosophy of a 
period is the result of this development and is truth in the highest 
form which the self-consciousness of Spirit affords. The final 
philosophy, therefore, contains the ones which went before; it 
embraces in itself all their stages; it is the product and result of all 
the philosophies which preceded it.’* 

Now, if the history of philosophy is the development of the 
divine self-knowledge, of absolute self-consciousness, the succes- 
sive stages in this history will tend to correspond with the successive 
phases or moments in the Notion or logical Idea. We find, therefore, 
that Hegel represents Parmenides as the first genuine philosopher, 
the man who apprehended the Absolute as Being, while Heraclitus 
affirms the Absolute as Becoming. If this is taken as a statement 
of chronological sequence, it is open to criticism. But it illustrates 
Hegel’s general procedure. Like Aristotle before him, he looks on 
his predecessors as bringing to light aspects of truth which are 
preserved, elevated and integrated with complementary aspects 
in his own system. Needless to say, the explicit and adequate 
recognition of the category of Spirit is reserved for German idealism. 

1 W, xx, p. 685; HS, 111, p. 546. In references to Hegel’s Lectures on the History 
of Philosophy HS signifies the English translation by E. S. Haldane and F. H. 
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And the philosophies of Fichte and Schelling are treated as 
moments in the development of absolute idealism. 

Hegel’s history of philosophy is thus an integral part of his 
system. It is not simply an account of what philosophers have held, 
of the factors which influenced their thought and led them to 
think in the ways that they did, and of their influence on their 
successors and perhaps on society at large. It is a sustained attempt 
to exhibit a necessary dialectical advance, a teleological develop- 
ment, in the data of the history of philosophy. And this enterprise 
is obviously carried out in the light of a general philosophy. It is 
the work of a philosopher looking back on the past from the 
vantage-point of a system which he believes to be the highest 
expression of the truth up to date and seeing this system as the 
cuJmination ofa process of reflection which, in spite of all contingent 
elements, has been in its essential outlines a necessary movement 
of Thought coming to think itself. Hegel’s history of philosophy is 
thus a philosophy of the history of philosophy. If it is objected that 
the selection of the essential elements in a given system is governed 
by philosophical preconceptions or principles, Hegel can, of course, 
answer that any history of philosophy worthy of the name 
necessarily involves not only interpretation but also a separation 
of the essential from the unessential in the light of beliefs about 
what is philosophically important and what is not. But such an 
answer, though reasonable enough, would not be adequate in the 
context. For just as Hegel approaches the philosophy of history 
with the belief that the history of mankind is a rational teleological 
process, so does he approach the history of philosophy with the 
conviction that this history is ‘the temple of self-conscious reason’,! 
the dialectically continuous and progressive determination of the 
Idea, ‘a logical progress impelled by an inherent necessity’,? the 
one true philosophy developing itself in time, the dynamic process 
of self-thinking Thought. 

Does this conception of the history of philosophy imply the 
conclusion that for Hegel his philosophy is the final system, the 
system to end all systems? He has sometimes been represented as 
thinking precisely this. But it seems to me that this picture is a- 
caricature. He does indeed depict German idealism in general, and 
his own system in particular, as the highest stage yet reached in 
the historical development of philosophy. In view of his interpreta- 
tion of the history of philosophy he cannot do anything else. And 

1W, xvu, p. 65; HS, 1, p. 35. *W, xvii, p. 66; HS, 1, p. 36. 
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he makes remarks which lend themselves for use by those who wish 
to ascribe to him the absurd idea that with Hegelianism philosophy 
comes to an end. ‘A new epoch has arisen in the world. It seems 
that the World-Spirit has now succeeded in freeing itself from all 
alien objective existence and in apprehending itself at last as 
absolute Spirit... . The strife between the finite self-consciousness 
and the absolute self-consciousness, which seemed to finite self- 
consciousness to lie outside it, now ceases. Finite self-consciousness 
has ceased to be finite, and thereby absolute self-consciousness on 
the other hand has attained the reality which it formerly lacked.’! 
But though this passage clearly states that absolute idealism is the 
culmination of all preceding philosophy, Hegel goes on to speak of 
‘the whole history of the World in general] and of the history of 
philosophy in particular up to the present’.? And is it probable that 
a man who stated roundly that ‘philosophy is zts own tame expressed 
in thoughts’? and that it is just as foolish to suppose that a philo- 
sophy can transcend its contemporary world as it is to suppose 
that an individual can overleap his own time seriously thought 
that philosophy had come to an end with himself? Obviously, on 
Hegel's principles subsequent philosophy would have to incorporate 
absolute idealism, even if his system revealed itself as a one-sided 
moment in a higher synthesis. But to say this is not the same as to 
deny that there could be or would be any subsequent philosophy. 

There is, however, this point. If Christianity is the absolute 
religion, Hegelianism, as esoteric Christianity, must be the 
absolute philosophy. And if we take the word ‘absolute’ in this 
context as meaning truth in the highest form which it has yet 
attained rather than as meaning the final or terminal statement of 
the truth, Christianity is no more the final religion than is 
Hegelianism the final philosophy. On Hegel’s own principles 
Christianity and absolute idealism stand or fall together. And if we 
wish to say that Christianity cannot be surpassed whereas 
Hegelianism can, we cannot at the same time accept Hegel’s 
account of the relation between the two. 

6. In view of the comprehensive character of Hegel’s system and 
of the commanding position which he came to occupy in the 
German philosophical world it is not surprising that his influence 
was felt in a variety of fields. As one would expect in the case of a 
man whose thought centred round the Absolute and who appeared, 


1W, xIx, pp. 689-90; HS, 11, p. 551. 
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to the not too critical or too orthodox observer, to have provided a 
rational justification of Christianity in terms of the most up-to- 
date philosophy, his sphere of influence included the theological 
field. For example, Karl Daub (1765-1836), professor of theology 
at Heidelberg, abandoned the ideas of Schelling and endeavoured 
to use the dialectical method of Hegel in the service of Protestant 
theology. Another eminent theologian who was converted or 
seduced, according as one chooses to regard the matter, by the 
attraction of Hegel was Philipp Konrad Marheineke (1780-1846) 
who became a professor of theology at Berlin and who helped to 
edit the first general edition of Hegel’s works. In his posthumously 
published System of Christian Dogmatics Marheineke attempted to 
translate Hegelianism into the terms of Christian theology and at 
the same time to interpret the content cf Christian dogma in the 
Hegelian manner. For instance, he represented the Absolute as 
attaining fuil consciousness of itself in the Church, which was for 
him the concrete actualization of Spirit, this Spirit being interpreted 
as the Third Person of the Trinity. 

The history of ethical systems was studied from an Hegelian 
point of view by Leopold von Henning (1791-1866) who followed 
Hegel’s courses at Berlin and became one of his most fervent 
admirers. In the field of law Hegel’s influence was considerable. 
Prominent among his disciples was the celebrated jurist Eduard 
Gans (1798-1839) who obtained a chair of law at Berlin and 
published a well-known work on the right of inheritance.! In the 
field of aesthetics Heinrich Theodor Rétscher (1803-71) may be 
mentioned as one of those who derived inspiration from Hegel. In 
the history of philosophy Hegel’s influence was felt by such 
eminent historians as Johann Eduard Erdmann (1805-92), Eduard 
Zeller (1814-1908) and Kuno Fischer (1824-1907). Whatever one 
may think of absolute idealism, one cannot deny Hegel’s stimulating 
effect on scholars in a variety of fields. 

To return to the theological field. We have noted that the 
Hegelian system left room for dispute about its precise relation to 
Christian theism. And in point of fact controversy arose on this 
topic even before Hegel's death, though this event naturally gave 
it fresh impetus. Some writers, who are generally classified as 
belonging to the Hegelian right wing, maintained that absolute 
idealism could be legitimately interpreted in a sense compatible 
with Christianity. While Hegel was still alive Karl Friedrich 


1 Das Erbrecht in weltgeschichtlicher Entwicklung (1824-35). 
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Géschel (1784-1861) tried to interpret the philosopher’s theory of 
the relation between the form of thought peculiar to the religious 
consciousness and pure thought or knowledge in such a way as not 
to imply that religion is inferior to philosophy. And this defence of 
Hegel met with a warm response from the philosopher. After 
Hegel’s death Géschel published writings designed to show that 
Hegelianism was compatible with the doctrines of a personal God 
and of personal immortality. Mention can also be made of Karl 
Ludwig Michelet (1801-93), a Berlin professor, who identified the 
Hegelian triad with the Persons of the Trinity (as indeed Hegel 
himself had done) and tried to show that there was no incompati- 
bility between Hegelianism and Christian theology. 

The left wing was represented, for example, by David Friedrich 
Strauss (1808-74), author of the celebrated Life of Jesus (1835). 
According to Strauss the Gospel stories were myths, and he 
explicitly connected this view with Hegel’s theory of Vorstellung 
and represented his own dissolution of historic Christianity as a 
genuine development of Hegel’s thought. He thus provided 
valuable ammunition for the Christian writers who refused to 
accept the contention of the right-wing Hegelians that Hegelianism 
and Christianity were compatible. 

The centre of the Hegelian movement can be represented by the 
name of Johann Karl Friedrich Rosenkranz (1805-79), biographer 
of Hegel and a professor at Koénigsberg. As a pupil of both 
Schleiermacher and Hegel he tried to mediate between them in his 
development of the Hegelian system. In his Encyclopaedia of the 
Theological Sctences (1831) he distinguished between speculative, 
historical and practical theology. Speculative theology exhibits 
the absolute religion, Christianity, in an @ priort form. Historical 
theology deals with the temporal objectification of this Idea or 
concept of the absolute religion. In his evaluation of historic 
Christianity Rosenkranz was more restrained than Strauss, who 
looked on him as belonging to the centre of the Hegelian school. 
Later on Rosenkranz attempted to develop Hegel’s logic, though 
his efforts in this direction were not much appreciated by other 
Hegelians. 

We can say, therefore, that the split between right- and left- 
wing Hegelians concerned first of all the interpretation, evaluation 
and development of Hegel’s position in regard to religious and 
theological problems. The right wing interpreted Hegel in a sense 
more or less compatible with Christianity, which meant that God 
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had to be represented as a personal, self-conscious Being in his own 
right, so to speak. The Jeft wing maintained a pantheistic inter- 
pretation and denied personal immortality. 

The left wing, however, soon went beyond pantheism to 
naturalism and atheism. And at the hands of Marx and Engels the 
Hegelian theories of society and history were revolutionized. The 
left wing is thus of much greater historical importance than the 
right wing. But the radical thinkers of the former group must be 
accorded separate treatment and not treated as disciples of Hegel, 
who would scarcely have recognized them as such. 

Under the heading of the influence of Hegel we might refer, of 
course, to the British idealism of the second half of the nineteenth 
century and of the first two decades of the present century, to 
Italian philosophers such as Benedetto Croce (1866-1952) and 
Giovanni Gentile (1875-1944) and to recent French works on 
Hegel, not to mention other examples of the philosopher’s long- 
term influence. But these topics would take us outside the scope of 
the present volume. Instead we can turn to consideration of the 
reaction against metaphysical idealism and of the emergence of 
other lines of thought in the German philosophical world of the 
nineteenth century. 


